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THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL  IN  EDUCATION :  METHODS 
OF  ITS  ATTAINMENT! 

Since  the  Christian  ideal  in  education  evidently  can  not 
mean  simply  religious  education,  but  rather  a  permeating 
of  the  whole  aim  and  process  of  education  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit,  it  is  clear  that  that  ideal  can  not  be  something 
quite  isolated  from  common  educational  thinking.  If 
that  be  true,  we  can  be  certain  that  all  justified  methods 
for  the  attainment  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  education  must 
fulfil  at  least  three  basic  conditions:  First,  they  must  be 
based  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature.  For 
it  is  with  that  human  nature  that  all  education  has  to  do; 
and  the  Christian  man  must  think  of  the  laws  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God  in  creating  men, 
which  will  he  has  no  right  to  disregard.  Second,  the  meth¬ 
ods  must  be  based  upon  a  clear  insight  into  what  the  aim 
of  education  is.  For  the  Christian  college  has  no  right 
to  substitute  a  sham  process  for  a  real  one.  Third,  that 
aim  of  education  being  ascertained,  the  methods  must  be 
such,  as  can  honestly  fulfil  that  aim,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  highest  ideals  known — and,  therefore,  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  man,  under  the  guidance  of  Christian  ideals — the 
ideals  and  standards  of  Christ.  And  if  the  Christian 
ideal  of  education  has  any  right  to  prevail,  the  Christian 
educator  should  be  able  to  see  not  only  the  closeness  of 
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relation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  aim  of  education  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  also  that  these  aspects 
naturally  find  their  culmination  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  Jesus.  I  do  not  know  how  more  fully  the  Christian 
ideal  of  education  could  be  attained.  I  am  assuming 
in  my  further  discussion,  that  college  education  is  pri¬ 
marily  in  mind. 

I.  First  of  all,  then,  the  methods  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Christian  ideal  of  education  must  be  based  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  nature.  I  have  already  treated 
so  fully  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  my  paper  on  The 
Primacy  of  the  Person  in  College  Education,  in  the  book 
on  Personal  and  ideal  elements  in  education,  that  I  must 
content  myself  here  with  quoting  from  that  paper  a  bare 
summary  of  methods,  intended  to  be  drawn  directly  from 
what  have  long  seemed  to  me  the  outstanding  emphases 
of  modern  psychology:  the  complexity  of  life;  the  unity 
of  man’s  nature;  the  central  importance  of  will  and  action; 
and  the  concreteness  of  the  real,  leading  to  emphasis  on 
the  personal. 

The  proper  fulfilment  of  the  function  of  the  college,  this  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate,  requires  as  its  great  means,  first,  a  life  sufficiently  complex  to  give  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  great  fundamental  facts  of  the  world,  and  to  call  out  the 
entire  man;  second,  the  completest  possible  expressive  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  student;  and,  third,  personal  association  with  broad  and  wise  and  noble 
lives.  And  the  corresponding  spirit  demanded  in  college  education  must 
be,  first,  broad  and  catholic  in  both  senses, — as  responding  to  a  wide  range 
of  interests,  and  looking  to  the  all-round  development  of  the  individual; 
second,  objective  rather  than  self-centered  and  introspective;  and,  third, 
imbued  with  the  fundamental  convictions  of  the  social  consciousness.  These 
are  always  the  greatest  and  the  alone  indispensable  means  and  conditions 
in  a  complete  education,  and  they  contain  in  themselves  the  great  sources 
of  character,  of  happiness,  and  of  social  efficiency.  The  supreme  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  other  words,  that  a  college  education  should  offer,  is  opportunity 
to  use  one’s  full  powers  in  a  wisely  chosen  complex  environment,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  best, — and  all  this  in  an  atmosphere,  catholic  in  its  interests, 
objective  in  spirit  and  method,  and  democratic,  unselfish  and  finely  reverent 
in  its  personal  relations. 

The  methods  here  suggested,  based  on  the  fundamental 
laws  of  human  nature,  are  not  only  not  antagonistic  to 
Christian  ideals,  but  are,  point  by  point,  in  strictest 
harmony  with  such  ideals. 
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II.  In  the  second  place,  the  methods  for  the  attainment 
of  the  Christian  ideal  of  education  must  be  based,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  clear  insight  into  the  aim  of  education. 
What  is  the  aim  of  education?  Why  do  the  school  and 
definitely  attempted  education  exist  at  all?  Education 
perhaps  might  be  said  to  be  the  organized  way  in  which 
society  seeks  to  answer  the  insistent,  inevitable,  even  the 
half  unconscious  questions  which  the  growing  individual 
puts  to  the  race:  What  are  you  trying  to  do?  How  far 
have  you  got?  Where  can  I  help?  That  is  to  say,  educa¬ 
tion  is  ideally  intended  to  enable  the  individual  truly  to 
see  the  direction  and  the  problems  and  tasks  of  the  world’s 
work;  personally  to  share  in  the  great  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  achievements  of  the  race,  so  far  as  the  race  has  gone 
in  the  solution  of  its  problems  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  tasks;  and  to  secure  from  the  individual  his  own 
fresh  reaction  upon  these  world  facts  and  tasks,  and  so  help 
him  to  find  himself,  and  to  make  his  own  largest  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  progress  of  the  race. 

The  same  result  may  be  reached  in  a  slightly  diflierent 
way.  Man  is  the  “educable  animal,”  capable  of  indefinite 
growth  thru  experience — his  own  and  others.  So  that 
Findlay  naturally  says,  “Thus  man  has  risen,  it  would 
appear,  to  his  higher  levels  by  two  stages:  first  of  all,  he  is 
found  able  to  profit  by  past  experience;  secondly,  he  has 
immensely  advanced  in  means  of  communicating  expe¬ 
rience,  utilizing  the  experience  of  the  best  for  the  common 
good.”  Hence  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  reasons  for 
education  is  enlargement  of  experience, — to  enable  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  share  in  the  achievements  so  far  made  by  the 
race.  “Schools  are  maintained  because  men  want  chil¬ 
dren  to  set  their  affections  on  what  is  best.” 

But  this  experience  of  the  past  can  not  be  taken  over 
in  a  merely  passive  way  and  unchanged  by  the  individual. 
The  present  is  no  mere  replica  of  the  past,  but  has  its  new 
duties  and  opportunities,  and  progress  is  made  by  men  see¬ 
ing  things  freshly  and  from  new  points  of  view.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  himself,  too,  is  not  truly  educated  until  he  comes 
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to  insights  and  values  and  choices  of  his  own.  Findlay 
may  therefore  well  say  that  there  is  a  “life-long  struggle 
between  convention  and  freedom,  and  one  function  of  the 
school  is  to  give  fair  scope  for  this  spirit  of  independence.” 

Education,  thus,  is  seen  to  have  two  great  functions: 
the  enlargement  of  experience,  and  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
individual  spirit  of  independence,  and  even  to  develop  it. 

Now  in  whatever  way  one  reaches  this  conception  of 
the  aim  of  education,  it  plainly  involves  two  outstanding 
methods:  fellowship  and  individual  independence;  and  edu¬ 
cation  insistently  requires  both.  Herrmann’s  summary 
of  the  moral  law  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  essential  methods  of  education: 

Mental  and  spiritual  fellowship  among  men,  and  mental  and  spiritual 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  that  is  what  we  can  ourselves 
recognize  to  be  prescribed  to  us  by  the  moral  law.  Each  of  the  two  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  expression  of  what  is  morally  good.  We  ought  at  every  moment  to 
make  the  rule  of  our  conduct  this:  Thou  shouldst  throw  thy  whole  being 
into  the  effort  to  attain  the  profoundest  and  most  far-reaching  fellowship 
with  other  men  that  is  possible ;  and  at  the  same  time  this  also :  Thou  shouldst 
be  inwardly  independent,  and  in  virtue  of  that  truly  alive.  Both  of  these 
propositions  go  together.  For  only  by  willing  what  we  ourselves  recognize 
to  be  eternally  the  final  aim  of  all  things  can  we  regard  ourselves  as  inde¬ 
pendent  beings,  and  so  as  free  masters  of  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
existence  is  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mental  and  spiritual  fellowship 
which  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  of  as  the  final  aim  is  possible  only  among 
independent  beings.  For  whoever  lacks  inward  independence  has  nothing 
in  him  that  he  can  give  to  others.  In  that  case  he  may  indeed,  as  a  thing, 
serve  as  a  means  employed  by  others.  He  renders  this  service  even  without 
taking  any  notice  of  it.  He  means  to  exploit  others  and  is  being  exploited 
by  others.  Fellowship  with  them  he  can  have  none. 

Herrmann  elsewhere  draws  both  moral  and  religious 
corollaries  from  this  general  principle,  that  are  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  for  education  also:  “We  all  need  moral  help 
from  others,  but  not  the  substitution  of  a  ready-made  list 
of  duties  for  the  results  of  our  own  thinking.”  “Religious 
tradition  is  indispensable  for  us.  But  it  helps  us  only 
if  it  leads  us  on  to  listen  to  what  God  says  to  ourselves.” 

Now  this  elaborated  statement  of  Herrmann’s  is  only 
a  modem  echo  of  Jesus’  old  words:  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall 
it  be  salted?”  For  these  words  characterize  His  own 
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two  supreme  methods:  the  contagion  of  the  good  life,  and 
the  insistence  upon  utter  inner  integrity,  fundamental 
soundness,  in  the  individual  disciple. 

These  two  fundamental  and  indispensable  methods  I 
have  undertaken  to  develop  in  the  chapter  on  The  Method 
of  Life,  in  my  Religion  as  life.  I  have  there  attempted 
to  show  that  the  way  into  all  the  values  of  any  kind  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  way:  First,  we  are  commonly  intro¬ 
duced  into  any  given  value  thru  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us  in  appreciation  of  the  value — fel¬ 
lowship  in  this  conscious  introduction.  This  is  the  very 
business  of  the  literary  and  art  and  musical  critic,  of  the 
friend,  and  of  the  moral  and  religious  seer, — the  very  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  teacher  himself.  Second,  there  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  both  the  absolute  honesty 
of  independent  judgment,  and  open-minded  modesty, — 
honesty,  that  there  may  be  no  sham  at  any  point;  mod¬ 
esty,  that  the  individual  may  not  too  readily  conclude 
that  his  own  experience  has  exhausted  the  values  in  any 
given  realm.  Third,  and  as  summing  up  all:  staying  per¬ 
sistently  in  the  presence  of  the  best  in  the  sphere  in  which 
one  seeks  attainment,  with  honest  response.  Here  are 
both  fellowship  and  individual  independence.  Now  these 
are  methods,  fundamental  in  their  nature,  and  therefore 
everywhere  applicable.  They  concern,  too,  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  education,  and  are  thru  and  thru  Christian  at 
the  same  time.  For  they  are  but  the  two  sides  of  that 
reverence  for  personality,  that  is  only  the  expression  of 
Christianity’s  sense  of  the  priceless  value  and  inviolable 
sacredness  of  every  individual  person;  since  this  involves 
inevitably  both  self-respect — independence,  and  respect 
for  the  personality  of  others — fellowship.  These  meth¬ 
ods  can  not  fail  to  be,  then,  methods  for  the  attainment 
of  the  Christian  ideal  of  education.  The  college  life  should 
be  continuously  characterized  both  by  mental  and  spiritual 
fellowship,  and  by  mental  and  spiritual  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

III.  The  methods  for  the  attainment  of  the  Christian 
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ideal  of  education,  in  the  third  place,  must  honestly  ful¬ 
fil  the  aim  of  education  under  the  guidance  of  Christian 
ideals,  and  must  be  able  to  see  that  the  different  aspects 
of  the  educational  aim  find  their  culmination  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  Christ.  If  formal  education  is  what  we 
have  called  it — society’s  organized  attempt  to  ahswer  the 
growing  individual’s  necessary  questions  directed  to  the 
race:  What  are  you  trying  to  do ?  How  far  have  you  got? 

Where  can  I  help? — and  the  rational  adjustment  of  the 
individual  and  the  rational  progress  of  the  race  as  well 
both  seem  to  require  just  this — then  education  should  at 
least  give  to  the  individual  some  genetic  understanding 
of  the  civilization  in  which  he  lives ;  and  bring  him  also  into 
some  personal  sharing  in  the  great  intellectual  and  spiritual 
achievements  of  the  race,  corresponding  to  the  great  de¬ 
partmental  tasks  and  sides  of  man’s  nature.  And  if  the 
Christian  ideal  for  human  life  is  a  truly  adequate  one,  it 
should  be  able  not  only  to  include  these  aims  of  education, 
but  to  show  that  in  its  ideal  these  aims  find  their  natural 
culmination. 

Our  western  civilization  is  in  the  direct  line  of  intellec¬ 
tual,  moral,  and  religious  descent  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Judea.  Our  roots  in  philosophy  and  liter- 
atme  and  art  go  back  to  Greece  (and  in  less  degree  to  Rome), 
in  law  to  Rome,  and  in  religion  to  Judea.  We  shall  not 
understand  ourselves  if  we  forget  them.  We  are  fond  of 
quoting  Bacon’s  saying  to  the  effect,  that  we  are  the  ancients 
because  the  last  generation  has  always  the  advantage  of  a 
larger  experience  than  any  generation  that  has  preceded 
it.  But  we  should  remember  that  we  can  make  this  claim 
to  be  the  ancients,  only  if  we  have  entered  with  some  real 
understanding  and  personal  appropriation  into  what  the 
past  has  accompHshed.  The  very  idea  of  a  scientific 
evolution  has  compelled  us  to  recognize  that  we  can  not 
truly  know  anything  except  as  we  know  it  in  its  growth. 
Certainly,  there  can  be  no  true  understanding  of  our  own 
time  without  knowing  it  genetically.  The  college  may  be 
held,  therefore,  as  bound  to  introduce  its  students  to  the 
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significance  of  the  great  lines  of  inheritance  of  western 
civilization — Greek,  Roman  and  Jewish.  Doubtless  the 
modern  college  can  not  give  the  same  proportionate  amount 
of  time  to  Greek  and  Latin,  for  example,  as  the  older  col¬ 
lege  did;  but  it  ought  to  insure  in  some  vital  fashion — per¬ 
haps  thru  live  courses  in  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  in  English,  and  thru  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  and 
Christian  history — that  its  students  are  not  cut  off  from 
the  rich  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  profoundly  signifi¬ 
cant  experience  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jewish  peo¬ 
ples  as  related  to  modern  life  and  problems.  If  one  has  at 
all  the  Christian’s  faith  in  a  divine  Providence  in  history, 
the  Christian  ideal  of  education  will  certainly  be  felt  to  in¬ 
clude  such  a  genetic  understanding  of  our  time.  The  task 
of  the  Christian  college  is  not  otherwise  honestly  fulfilled. 

But  education  requires  not  only  that  one  should  geneti¬ 
cally  understand  his  time ;  he  must  also  be  able  to  enter  in¬ 
telligently  and  unselfishly  into  the  life  and  work  of  his  own 
generation;  and  that  he  can  not  do  without  coming  into 
some  personal  sharing  in  the  great  intellectual  and  spiritual 
achievements  of  the  race.  For  our  own  time  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  this  requires  that  the  college  should  help 
its  students  to  some  genuine  personal  sharing  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  spirit  and  method,  in'  the  historical  spirit,  in  the  philo¬ 
sophic  mind,  in  esthetic  appreciation,  in  the  social  conscious¬ 
ness  (including  some  insight  into  economic  and  social  and 
political  conditions)  and  in  religious  discernment  and  com¬ 
mitment.  This  general  requirement  indicates  the  main 
lines  of  the  college  curriculum,  but  it  calls  for  much  more 
than  mere  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  these  various 
realms.  It  sees  clearly  that  the  educational  goal  is  not 
reached  in  any  of  these  realms  without  a  personal  sharing 
in  the  corresponding  spirit ;  and  that  this  sharing  in  the  spirit 
is  the  vital  matter.  Such  personal  sharing  demands  at 
each  point  both  fellowship  and  individual  independence. 
Every  one  of  these  great  outstanding  characteristics  of 
our  time,  too,  is  very  closely  related  to  that  Christian 
spirit  that  should  inform  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian 
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college,  and  culminates,  indeed,  in  a  spirit  directly  demanded 
by  Christ. 

First  of  all,  if  the  Christian  college  is  honestly  to  fulfil 
the  aim  of  education  in  this  age,  it  must  make  possible 
to  its  students  some  personal  sharing  in  the  scientific  spirit 
and  method — perhaps  the  most  outstanding  inner  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  time.  It  implies  wide  and  patient  and  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  facts,  and  insight  into  laws — natural, 
economic,  political,  social.  Without  such  insight,  and  the 
obedience  which  should  follow  from  it,  there  can  be  no 
true  discipline  of  education.  Huxley’s  definition  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  permanent  truth:  “Education  is  the  instruction 
of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of  nature — under  which  name  I 
include  not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and 
their  ways ;  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  will  into 
an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those 
laws.”  But  such  insight  and  obedience  are  possible,  be¬ 
cause  back  of  both  there  is  the  scientific  spirit  itself — the 
determination  to  see  straight,  to  report  exactly,  and  to 
give  an  absolutely  honest  reaction  upon  the  situation  in 
which  one  finds  himself. 

And  this  attitude  has  a  genuine  moral  quality  that  is 
unmistakable,  and  that  the  Christian  college  must  clearly 
recognize  and  distinctly  teach.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  is  anywhere  so  close  an  historical  parallel  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  scientific  spirit  as  in  the  insistent  demand 
of  Jesus  for  utter  inner  integrity.  His  passion  for  reality 
everywhere.  His  insistence  that  men  must  come  to  insights 
and  decisions  and  choices  of  their  own,  and  His  abiding 
hatred  of  sham — all  only  carry  into  all  life  what  the  scien¬ 
tist  requires  in  one  realm.  This  whole  great  aspect  of 
modern  education  surely  thus  finds  its  natural  culmina¬ 
tion  in  the  demand  of  Jesus  upon  the  inner  man. 

The  historical  spirit  might  almost  be  said  to  be  simply 
an  application  of  the  scientific  spirit.  It  is  the  ability  to 
put  oneself,  with  vivid  constructive  and  detailed  psycho¬ 
logical  and  sociological  imagination  and  insight,  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other  man  of  the  other  race,  of  the 
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other  time  and  clime,  and  to  see  things  thru  his  eyes,  from 
his  point  of  view.  It  is  an  essentially  modem  phenome¬ 
non — in  any  thoro-going  sense  hardly  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,  but  it  has  profoundly  influenced  our  estimate 
of  most  important  interests,  as  the  historical  criticism  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  whole  growth  of  comparative  reli¬ 
gion  bear  witness.  And  from  none  of  this  need  the  Christian 
college  shrink.  If  the  historical  spirit  is  genuine  at  all, 
it  should  help  us  in  this  day,  when  races  are  being  mingled 
as  never  before  and  civilizations  are  clashing,  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  task  of  the  conquest  of  race-prejudices  and  race- 
contempts  and  race-hatreds.  Now  the  historical  spirit 
requires,  beyond  doubt,  at  every  point  of  historical  judg¬ 
ment,  a  moral  quahty — exactly  the  quahty  demanded 
by  Jesus  in  every  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  the 
entire  range  of  life,  and  inevitably  involved  in  His  whole 
great  contention  of  the  priceless  value  and  inviolable  sacred¬ 
ness  of  every  man.  The  Christian  college  should  find 
it  no  strange  and  unwelcome  task  to  carry  thru  to  its  cul¬ 
mination  in  all  its  work  the  historical  spirit. 

Nor  is  a  man  educated  who  quite  lacks  the  philosophic 
mind.  For  men  can  not  permanently  remain  satisfied 
simply  to  study  the  immediate  connections  of  things  in 
their  mechanical  explication.  Men  need  to  see  fife  stead¬ 
ily  and  to  see  it  whole,  to  ask  ultimate  questions,  and  to 
inquire  as  to  life’s  ideal  interpretation  and  its  final  mean¬ 
ing.  No  age  has  needed  the  philosophic  mind  more  than 
our  own — so  complex,  so  transitional,  so  revolutionary. 
No  age  more  than  our  own,  with  its  stupendous  resources 
of  power  and  wealth  and  knowledge,  requiring  to  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  ideal  ends,  has  needed  this  large  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  interpretative  survey.  And  in  all  this  final  interpre¬ 
tative  task,  philosophy  comes  inevitably  to  essentially 
religious  questions.  The  kinship  is  unmistakable.  It  is 
not  by  accident  that  the  Christian  college  has  so  commonly 
emphasized  philosophy;  for  philosophy  has  never  been  able 
to  feel  its  task  completed  until  it  included  great  affirma¬ 
tions  essentially  rehgious  in  their  imphcations  and  sweep. 
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The  full  answer  of  religious  faith  is  needed  to  enable  phil¬ 
osophy  to  reach  its  goal  of  a  completely  rational  world.  If 
the  faith  of  Jesus  is  accepted,  it  answers  as  nothing  else 
can,  humanity’s  deepest  questions  and  profoundest  long¬ 
ings.  The  Christian  college  here,  too,  may  carry  to  its 
culmination  another  great  trend  of  human  nature,  and  give 
what  the  philosophic  mind  seeks. 

There  is  another  great  realm  of  human  achievement 
that  no  adequate  education  can  leave  out  of  account — 
the  realm  of  esthetic  appreciation.  The  educated  man 
must  come  to  some  real  personal  sharing  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  literature  and  music  and 
art.  For  natural  reasons  this  has  been  perhaps  a  point  of 
especial  weakness  in  American  education.  And  yet  how 
deeply  significant  esthetic  appreciation  is,  is  forced  upon 
one  by  various  lines  of  thought.  Esthetic  interests  make 
for  the  balance  and  sanity  of  even  the  most  earnest  college 
life.  It  means  much  that  men  have  so  instinctively  and 
habitually  associated  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  fact  that  the  great  method  of  coming  into  all 
these  spheres  of  value  is  the  same  method  of  staying  per¬ 
sistently  in  the  presence  of  the  best  with  honest  response, 
is  also  most  suggestive  of  the  close  kinship  of  the  esthetic 
to  the  moral  and  religious.  The  frequent  profoundly 
moving  and  thrilling  power  of  the  beautiful  can  hardly 
be  understood  at  all,  except  upon  Eotze’s  hypothesis  that 
the  beautiful,  so  clearly  seen  in  a  mere  fragment  of  the  world 
where  we  had  no  right  to  expect  it,  seems  to  us  a  kind  of 
divine  prophecy  and  promise  of  the  ultimate  harmony 
of  all.  This  sense  of  the  beautiful,  too,  thus  finds  its 
natural  culmination  in  religious  faith.  The  Christian  col¬ 
lege  can  not  fulfil  its  function  and  ignore  this  divinely 
implanted  esthetic  instinct  in  man. 

It  is  still  more  clear  that  a  man  does  not  belong  to  the 
modem  age  who  has  not  shared  in  the  social  consciousness.  It 
peculiarly  characterizes  this  age  and,  imperfectly  as  it  has 
been  manifested,  it  is  still  the  age’s  chief  glory.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  college  has  certainly  not  completed  the  education  of  a 
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student  whom  it  leaves  untouched  by  this  spirit  of  the 
social  consciousness.  And  it  must  be  contest  that  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  have  at  this  point  too  often 
lagged  behind  and  even  proved  reactionary.  And  yet 
nowhere  more  than  in  this  essentially  moral  task  is  the  race 
working  out  the  problem  of  social  progress.  It  has  still 
much  to  learn  of  complex  conditions  and  laws — natural, 
economic,  political,  social — but  it  knows  something  at 
least  of  its  ideal  and  goal,  and  knows  the  essential  method 
of  the  scientific  mastery  of  its  problems,  realm  after  realm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  social  consciousness  is 
most  closely  akin  to  the  Christian  spirit.  For  its  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  essential  likeness  of  men,  on  their  inevitable 
and  indispensable  mutual  influence,  and  on  the  sense  of 
the  priceless  value  and  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  person — all  this  is  only  a  modern  translation  of  Jesus’ 
essential  faith  that  every  man  is  a  child  of  God.  It  has 
applied  in  detail  and  in  the  entire  realm  of  society,  the 
principle  of  Jesus  that  he  that  is  greatest  shall  be  servant 
of  all.  The  Christian  college  ceases  to  be  Christian,  so  far 
as  it  fails  in  the  social  consciousness. 

Finally,  no  imperative  upon  the  race  has  been  felt  more 
keenly  or  more  persistently,  than  the  demand  for  religious 
discernment  and  commitment.  Man  has  been  truly  called 
“incorrigibly  religious.”  Even  when  he  has  scouted  re¬ 
ligion,  he  is  found  clinging  to  some  poor  substitute  for  it. 
Man  is  made  on  too  large  and  too  high  a  plan  to  find  his 
needs  met  in  simple  irreligion.  We  have  seen  how  natur¬ 
ally  and  even  inevitably  the  other  outstanding  racial  tasks 
look  on  to  an  essentially  religious  goal.  And  the  Chris¬ 
tian  college  believes  most  of  all,  of  course,  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  rehgion;  that  men  must  finally  ask  ulti¬ 
mate  questions;  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  meaning 
and  value  in  life  without  the  conviction  of  an  infinite 
purpose  of  good  back  of  the  universe,  without  faith  in  a 
heart  of  love  in  all  fife.  For,  as  Eucken  says,  so  charac¬ 
teristically  for  our  own  time,  “Not  suffering  but  spiritual 
destitution  is  man’s  worst  enemy.” 
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ByTmethods  no  less  broad  and  far-seeking  than  these 
is  the  Christian  ideal  in  education  to  be  achieved. 

Henry  Churchile  King 


Oberun  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


II 

PLACE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  DENOMINA¬ 
TIONAL  COLLEGE' 

Before  touching  at  all  upon  the  place  and  function  of 
the  denominational  college  in  education,  it  is  important  to 
get  before  us  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  denominational 
college  actually  is.  Much  has  been  said  of  it — good  and 
bad,  in  praise  and  in  blame;  and  it  has  been  variously  de¬ 
fined.  No  definition  as  yet  proposed  seems  to  satisfy  all, 
or  even  a  majority,  of  those  who  are  naturally  interested. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  denominational  college 
will  be  regarded  as  expressing  itself  in  three  types : 

First,  the  college  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  Christian 
denomination,  thru  ownership  or  otherwise.  Ownership 
is  easy  to  understand.  The  college  charter  makes  it  clear. 
But  the  matter  of  control  is  not  always  easily  determined. 
It  is  enough  that  we  take  into  account  only  what  appears 
in  the  charter  or  other  official  publications  of  the  institution. 
If  any  one  of  these  documents  shows  that  an  institution  re¬ 
quires  that  its  president  shall  be  a  member  of  a  particular 
denomination,  or  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  be 
elected  by,  nominated  by,  approved  or  vetoed  by,  a  de¬ 
nomination,  or  if  it  is  shown  that  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
test  is  applied  in  the  selection  of  members  of  the  faculty 
•or  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  such  an  institution 
ought  to  be  described  as  being  denominational  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  controlled  by  a  particular  denomination  of  the 
Christian  church. 

The  second  type  is  the  college  which  stands  in  affiliated 
relation  with  a  Christian  denomination.  A  study  of  college 
•  charters  shows  that  a  goodly  number  of  institutions,  while 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  a  denomination,  do,  neverthe- 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  at 
x Chicago,  January  15,  1915. 
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less,  stand  in  a  certain  definite  relation  to  a  denomination. 
In  some  instances  the  relationship  grows  out  of  a  charter 
right  given  to  a  denomination,  or  a  right  otherwise  given, 
whereby  the  denomination  shall  have  the  privilege  of  elect¬ 
ing  a  minority  of  the  trustees,  or  of  nominating  a  minority 
of  the  trustees  with  the  understanding  that  the  nomination 
amounts  to  an  election.  In  some  instances  a  denomination 
may  hold  considerable  funds,  the  income  of  which  shall 
be  available  for  the  support  of  professors  or  for  scholar¬ 
ships.  All  such  institutions  have  a  very  definite  denomina¬ 
tional  relationship.  It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  a 
Christian  denomination  exercises  control  in  such  institu¬ 
tions  other  than  moral  infiuence  and  control.  Yet  these 
institutions  ought  to  be  regarded  as  denominational  col¬ 
leges,  and  are  so  regarded  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  denomi¬ 
nations. 

The  third  type  of  denominational  college  is  the  college 
which  stands  in  friendly  relation  to  a  denomination.  One 
may  examine  the  charters  and  official  publications  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  kind  and  not  find  a  vestige  of  relationship 
to  a  denomination.  The  charter  gives  no  hint  of  such  re¬ 
lationship  nor  does  the  catalog.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  some  of  these  institutions,  in  fact  many  of 
them,  are  just  as  truly  denominational  so  far  as  their  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  and  their  atmosphere  are  concerned  as  others 
which  are  under  the  legal  control  of  a  denomination.  I 
could  name  several  such  institutions  where  the  faculty  as 
well  as  the  board  of  trustees  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
members  of  a  particular  denomination.  The  students  come 
largely  from  the  same  denomination.  The  spirit  of  the  de¬ 
nomination,  and  its  peculiar  ideals,  are  exprest  in  a  marked 
degree  in  the  whole  life  of  the  institution.  In  some  cases- 
this  friendly  relationship  is  the  remains  of  a  former  relation¬ 
ship  which  was  legal,  the  change  having  been  brought  about 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching  or  to  take  advantage  of  some  large 
gift  or  gifts  in  the  way  of  endowment  or  buildings.  In 
other  cases  the  institution  is  a  product  of  the  community 
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in  which  it  is  located,  a  community  whose  thought  is  largely 
dominated  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  a  particular 
denomination. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  denominational 
college  is  an  institution  standing  in  a  definite  relation, 
legal,  affiliated  or  friendly,  to  a  Christian  denomination. 
I  fully  understand  that  in  thus  defining  the  denominational 
college  I  am  running  counter  to  the  established  practises  of 
the  classification  people.  As  a  matter  stands  now,  all 
colleges  and  universities  from  the  standpoint  of  control 
are  put  in  one  of  three  groups:  I.  Institutions  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  II.  Sectarian  institutions,  those  under 
the  control  of  the  church.  III.  Non-sectarian  institutions. 
It  avails  nothing  to  say  that  the  word  “sectarian”  does  not 
appear  in  the  published  classifications.  If  there  is  a  non¬ 
sectarian  group,  and  there  is,  there  must  be  somewhere  near¬ 
by  a  sectarian  group.  I  desire  at  this  point  to  enter  a 
vigorous  protest  against  this  method  of  classification. 
It  is  a  relic  of  a  by-gone  age.  It  is  grossly  unfair  and 
altogether  misleading  to  brand  such  institutions  as  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  University  as 
sectarian,  simply  because  they  acknowledge  a  relationship 
to  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations  which  have 
done  much  for  their  upbuilding.  These  institutions  are 
not  sectarian,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  listed  as  such 
simply  because  they  do  not  request  that  they  be  put  in  the 
non-sectarian  column.  May  I  express  the  hope  that  out 
of  this  gathering  of  college  presidents  there  may  come  an 
action  which  shall  lead  to  a  readjustment  in  this  matter 
of  classification?  Unless  something  is  done  about  it  very 
soon  an  increasing  number  of  institutions  heretofore  listed 
as  denominational  will  go  to  the  non-sectarian  column  to 
escape  the  stigma  of  a  name  which  has  come  to  have  a  bad 
meaning.  In  other  words,  they  will  not  much  longer  re¬ 
main  quiet  under  the  charge  that  they  are  sectarian. 

Now,  as  to  the  place  of  the  denominational  college,  and 
its  function  in  education: 

I.  The  function  of  the  denominational  college  is  to  en- 
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courage  and  perpetuate  that  form  of  higher  education  in 
which  deep  learning  and  fervent  piety  are  forever  united. 
In  such  a  college  rehgion  will  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  fac¬ 
tor  in  education  and  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  educational  process.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  denominational  college  shall  teach  religion. 
Religion  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  the 
student  against  religion.  There  are  a  few  of  us  still  left 
who  remember,  not  with  gratitude  either,  the  barren  wastes 
we  joimieyed  thru  in  the  formal  instruction  we  received 
in  Butler’s  Analogy,  Paley’s  Evidences,  and  other  studies 
of  a  similar  nature.  We  may  teach  all  the  religion  we 
please  in  our  colleges;  we  may  offer  courses  in  the  Bible, 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  with  a  course  in  early 
church  history  thrown  in;  we  may  include  Christian  ethics 
and  philosophy  of  religion,  theism  and  missions,  but  if  we 
do  not  do  more  than  this  we  shall  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
the  Christian  ideal  in  education.  We  must  come  back  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  the  intellect  of  a  man  which  is  to  be 
educated,  nor  is  it  the  heart,  but  both  heart  and  intellect. 
The  man  is  to  be  educated.  The  one  fine  and  high  ideal  all 
thru  college  ought  to  be  manhood.  The  age  of  the  student 
makes  this  of  vital  importance.  The  four  years  in  college 
come  while  the  boy  is  developing  into  the  man  and  the  girl 
into  the  woman.  The  boy  enters  college  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  He  graduates  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two,  when  the  state  regards  him  as  a  man  and  gives  him 
the  right  of  franchise.  During  these  crisal  years  it  is  vitally 
and  transcendently  important  that  the  Christian  ideal  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  shall  be  kept  constantly  before 
the  student.  It  is  the  function  of  the  denominational  col¬ 
lege  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  denominational  college 
is  not  less  a  college  because  it  is  denominational  As  a 
college.it  must  do  all  that  any  standard  college  is  expected 
to  do.  The  requirements  for  scholarship  in  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  the  equipment  for  library  and  laboratory, 
the  buildings  for  administration  purposes,  for  lecture  halls, 
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or  for  the  housing  of  students,  are  the  same  for  the  de¬ 
nominational  college  as  for  any  college.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  denominational  college  is  that  it  includes 
Christianity  in  its  working  program,  not  so  much  in  the 
studies  pursued  as  in  its  spirit  and  atmosphere.  The  de¬ 
nominational  college  which  is  really  functioning  as  a  de¬ 
nominational  college  will  not  turn  over  the  religious  interests 
of  the  institution  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
or  to  both.  These  truly  valuable  organizations  will  be 
used,  but  the  initiative  for  the  religious  life  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  governing  bodies — in  the  board  of  trustees 
and  in  the  faculty.  The  college  will  be  Christian  because 
there  is  a  definite  Christian  purpose  in  its  government. 
It  is  freely  conceded  that  a  college  may  be  Christian  without 
being  denominational.  The  difference  is  that  any  other 
college  may  be  Christian,  but  a  denominational  college 
must  be  Christian.  If  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  denom¬ 
inational  college  is  not  pronouncedly  Christian  it  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  its  name.  The  denominational  college  is  founded 
and  maintained  because  of  a  profound  conviction  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  complete  and  can  not  be  complete  without 
religion.  A  university  professor  said  to  me  once,  “Do 
you  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Methodist  biology?” 
My  answer  was  “No,  sir.  But  when  my  boy  is  old  enough 
to  go  to  college  I  want  him  where  his  Christian  faith  will 
not  be  undermined  by  the  professor  who  teaches  biology.” 
Many  a  boy  has  gone  altogether  wrong  during  his  freshman 
year  because  he  has  been  caught  in  a  new  world  of  thinking 
from  which  God  has  been  left  out.  The '  denominational 
college  which  is  functioning  as  it  ought  will  give  the  boy 
opportunity  to  study  biology,  chemistry,  history  and  phil¬ 
osophy  surrounded  by  Christian  influences  and  ideals  similar 
to  those  of  his  home  and  his  home  church.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Christianity,  and  with  educational  conditions  as 
they  are,  the  argument  for  such  an  institution  is  unanswer¬ 
able. 

II.  What,  now,  is  the  place  of  the  denominational  college 
in  education?  Historically  it  has  had  a  large  place  and  an 
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enviable  place.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  story 
contained  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  higher  education  in 
this  country.  The  colleges  founded  in  the  revolutionary 
period  and  during  the  fifty  years  following  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  were  practically  all  of  them  founded  under 
Christian  auspices  and  with  a  distinct  Christian  purpose. 
They  were  denominational  colleges.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  these  institutions  constituted  nearly 
all  the  higher  education  there  was.  They  rendered  a  service 
in  educational  leadership  which  has  been  freely  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all.  They  trained  the  leaders  for  every  form  of 
worthy  activity  in  church  and  in  state.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  particulars.  The  facts  are  well  known  by  all 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  our  educational  history. 
For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  denomina¬ 
tional  college  was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  considering  the  place  of  the  denominational  college 
in  education  at  the  present  time  we  must  note  some  very 
marked  changes  which  have  come  about,  largely  in  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  more  notable  of  these  has  been  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  state  universities,  and  their  maintenance  in  a  truly 
magnificent  manner.  This  change  has  not  materially 
affected  the  educational  institutions  in  New  England  or  in 
the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  The  institutions  for  higher 
education  in  all  this  region  were  well  estabhshed  before  the 
state  university  was  much  thought  about.  In  the  central 
west,  however,  and  in  the  far  west  and  in  the  south,  the 
state  universities  have  come  to  a  position  of  niuch  influence, 
and  are  centers  of  tremendous  educational  power.  In  many 
states  they  have  almost  filled  the  higher  educational  horizon. 
In  the  vast  territory  covered  by  these  institutions  are 
many  denominational  colleges  which  had  been  founded 
before  the  state  universities.  They  were  without  much 
endowment;  in  some  instances,  without  any  endowment. 
Collections  and  subscriptions  were  taken  in  synods,  con¬ 
ferences  and  presbyteries  for  their  support.  There  are  those 
among  these  institutions  which  have  more  than  held  their 
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own,  partly  thru  the  financial  help  and  inspiration  given 
by  such  men  as  D.  K.  Piersons,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  A  goodly  number  of  these  institutions  have 
obtained  moderately  adequate  endowments  and  have  built 
substantial  buildings.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
denominational  college  is  not  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
education  it  was  a  half-century  ago.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
doing  a  worthy  work  and  exercising  a  very  large  influence. 
From  the  most  recent  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
it  would  seem  that  fully  half  the  college  students  of  America 
are  still  in  denominational  institutions.  And  if  we  may 
eliminate  the  students  in  state  institutions  taking  courses 
which  are  essentially  professional,  such  as  engineering, 
agricultural  and  domestic  science  courses,  the  students  in 
the  denominational  colleges  number  considerably  more  than 
half  the  students  of  the  entire  country.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  however,  that  some  denominational  colleges 
have  been  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  new  order  and  by 
the  increased  demands  which  higher  education  is  making. 
Others  have  been  compelled  to  combine,  and  still  others 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  precarious  existence.  But  over  against 
these  are  the  colleges  which  are  growing  and  prospering. 
The  educational  institutions  of  the  east  are  still  in  a  sense 
furnishing  the  standard  for  the  whole  country.  This  is 
fortunate  for  the  denominational  college.  In  the  central 
west,  in  the  far  west  and  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  east, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  institutions,  both  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  affiliated  with  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions,  which  are  doing  a  truly  superb  work  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  are  at  the  same  time  rendering  a  noble  service 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  And  this  is  being  done  not¬ 
withstanding  the  encroachments  of  the  state  universities, 
notwithstanding  the  higher  educational  demands  which 
mean  vast  increase  in  equipment  and  cost  of  maintaining 
faculties,  and  notwithstanding  the  exacting  processes  of 
standardization  which  have  been  going  on. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Every  now  and  then  some  ready 
writer  comes  out  with  the  startling  announcement  that 
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the  denominational  college  has  served  its  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  and  must  go.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  denomi¬ 
national  college,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  will,  was 
never  more  necessary  than  now.  With  secularism  at  full 
tide,  with  the  multiplied  complexities  of  our  modern  life 
reducing  more  and  more  the  time  which  may  be  given  to 
things  eternal,  with  the  gospel  of  service  preached  in  many 
quarters  in  a  way  to  almost  exclude  the  gospel  of  manhood, 
with  the  ozone  of  moral  earnestness  and  triumphant  moral 
leadership  much  less  in  evidence  than  we  could  wish,  with 
the  state  universities  and  some  other  universities  giving  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  effort  to  vocational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  with  commercialism  and  the  commercial 
spirit  dominating  altogether  too  largely  the  life  of  the 
nation,  it  becomes  us,  as  Christian  men  trained  for  the  most 
part  in  the  denominational  colleges  of  yesterday,  to  give 
serious  and  earnest  attention  to  that  type  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  which  will  yield  largest  results  in  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership.  This  type,  as  I  believe,  is  best  represented  in 
the  denominational  college.  For  the  positions  of  greatest 
responsibility  where  leadership  of  the  highest  type  is  re¬ 
quired  the  Protestantism  of  America  is  almost  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  de¬ 
nominational  colleges.  Is  there  any  prospect  that  it  will 
be  otherwise  in  the  future?  I  see  no  sign  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  looks  to  me  that  the  Protestantism  of  the  future 
will  be  even  more  dependent  upon  the  men  whose  training 
has  been  in  the  colleges  founded  and  maintained  by  Prot¬ 
estantism.  Not  long  ago  I  read  a  report  of  some  studies 
which  had  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  found 
that  of  the  recruits  for  the  ministry  and  for  home  and 
foreign  missions,  less  than  seven  per  cent  came  from  state 
universities,  while  an  average  of  over  eighty-three  per  cent 
came  from  denominational  colleges.  A  study  was  made 
of  ten  typical  state  universities  and  it  was  found  that  only 
four  young  men  out  of  every  thousand  male  students  are 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry;  whereas  in  eight  eastern 
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Presbyterian  colleges  thirty-three  out  of  every  thousand, 
and  in  fourteen  Presbyterian  colleges  west  of  the  Mississippi 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  out  of  every  thousand,  were 
expecting  to  enter  the  ministry.  I  believe  in  the  state  uni¬ 
versities.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  do.  But  is 
it  not  perfectly  clear  that  these  are  not  the  institutions  to 
which  we  must  look  for  our  future  preachers,  our  future 
missionaries,  and  our  future  church  leaders? 

The  critics  who  say  that  the  state  will  take  care  of  educa¬ 
tion,  or  that  the  money  of  the  church  is  needed  for  missions 
and  other  benevolences,  or  that  the  colleges  have  already 
had  enough  money  and  ought  to  take  care  of  themselves 
for  the  future,  are  looking  only  on  the  surface.  Construc¬ 
tive  Christian  statesmanship  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
should  look  beneath  the  surface.  Looking  beneath  the 
surface  we  shall  find  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  institu¬ 
tion  has  been  established  which  will  quite  take  the  place 
of  the  denominational  college.  We  need  this  type  of 
college  for  the  sake  of  efficient  leadership  in  the  church, 
for  the  sake  of  the  home  and  social  life  of  our  people  and  for  / 
the  sake  of  the  great  cause  of  education  in  America.  Edu-'^ 
cation  in  this  country  is  sadly  lacking  just  now  in  moral 
dynamic.  I  am  gratified  that  strong  Christian  men  have 
gone  to  the  presidency  of  so  many  state  universities,  men 
trained  for  the  most  part  in  denominational  colleges.  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  state 
university  in  all  this  land  which  shall  not  have  at  its  head 
a  man  of  strong  Christian  character  and  influence.  I  want 
the  superintendents  of  education  in  our  large  cities  to  be 
men  of  the  same  type.  I  want  the  same  thing  for  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  our  high  schools  and  all  the  schools.  If  this  shall 
come  to  pass,  it  must  be  brought  to  pass.  And  I  desire, 
as  you  do,  that  the  denominational  colleges  with  their  fine 
type  of  moral  earnestness  and  their  devotion  to  the  Christian 
ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhood  shall  help,  and  help 
largely,  in  the  training  of  men  for  these  positions. 

The  future  is  not  without  encouragement.  There  are 
signs  of  a  renaissance  of  the  denominational  college.  The 
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Baptists,  as  I  understand  it,  are  just  now  asking  for  twenty- 
million  dollars  for  their  institutions.  The  Presb3d:erians 
are  asking  for  milUons.  So  also  are  the  Methodists  and 
other  denominations.  All  of  the  leading  denominations 
are  showing  new  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  higher  education 
and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  their  institutions 
shall  have  the  same  educational  tests  applied  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  institutions.  They  are  not  afraid  of  any 
proper  method  of  standardization.  They  see  clearly  that 
their  colleges  must  be  as  good  as  any  colleges  if  they  are 
to  command  the  respect  and  patronage  of  their  people. 
Such  far-reaching  plans  as  the  denominations  are  now  making 
can  not  fail  to  yield  results. 

It  is  for  the  denominational  college  to  be  true  to  its  tra¬ 
ditions  and  to  function  as  a  real  Christian  college.  If  it 
.  does  this  it  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  make  rich  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Christian  leadership  of  this  nation  and  to 
Christian  leadership  in  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

William  H.  Crawford 

Allegheny  College 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


Ill 

DEMOCRACY  AND  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION 


The  modern  university  has  the  same  problems  to  solve 
as  the  modern  state,  that  is,  how  to  combine  democratic 
organization  and  control  with  administrative  efficiency. 
That  the  issue  is  usually  presented  by  the  critics  of  the 
university  as  one  of  “academic  freedom,”  of  a  struggle 
between  autocratic  officers  of  administration  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  personnel  of  the  faculties, 'Shows  that  the  professional 
world  still  thinks  as  confusedly  on  these  questions  as  does 
the  public  in  the  political  world. 

The  usual  complaint  of  the  university  critics  is  that  the 
old  democratic  control  by  the  faculty  of  university  affairs, 
from  the  selection  of  a  president  to  the  disciplining  of 
students,  has  been  gradually  usurped  by  the  trustees  and 
their  executive  officer,  the  president,  so  that  the  professors 
have  become  mere  hired  employees  of  a  body  in  whose 
selection  they  have  no  voice.  Even  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  legislative  business  left  in  their  hands  respecting 
admission  requirements,  curriculums,  and  departmental 
organization,  their  decision  is  not  final  but  always  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  trustees.  The  president,  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  trustees  and  not  to  the  faculties,  has  become  a 
powerful  autocrat,  since  he  is  the  only  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  faculty  and  trustees,  and  on  account  of  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  latter  with  the  working  details  of  the 
university,  is  in  a  position  practically  to  dictate  their  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  administrative  matters  which  come  before 
them.  The  solution  usually  offered  is  the  curbing  of  the 
powers  of  the  president,  and  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  general  faculty  control,  leaving  the  trustees  their  original 
legal  function  of  custodianship. 
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To  present  the  matter  in  this  light,  however,  is  to  ignore 
a  more  fundamental  distinction,  a  distinction  in  regard  to 
which,  it  must  be  said,  the  American  mind  seems  to  have  a 
blind  spot.  This  is  the  distinction  between  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  our  political  sphere,  this  confusion  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  notorious  abuses  of  legislation  to 
which  we  are  subjected.  The  great  mass  of  our  laws 
are  concerned  with  mere  alterations  in  the  machinery  of 
administration,  countless  details  that  are  left  in  other 
countries  to  the  ordinance-power  of  administrative  authori¬ 
ties.  Our  tradition  has  been  so  completely  to  distrust 
the  administrators  as  to  tie  their  hands  and  insist  that 
every  movement  or  alteration  they  make  must  be  approved 
and  even  initiated  by  the  legislative  authority.  Recently, 
it  is  true,  distrust  of  the  administrators  has  been  followed 
by  distrust  of  the  legislators  themselves,  but  this  has  only 
thickened  the  complications.  The  transference  of  this 
power  to  the  people,  by  means  of  the  initiative  and  refer¬ 
endum,  and  the  weird  spectacle  of  the  democracy  voting 
in  the  western  states  on  questions  of  office  administration 
shows  the  futility  which  follows  our  failure  to  grasp  this 
elementary  distinction. 

The  present  difficulties  in  university  administration  are 
thus  part  of  this  larger  issue.  Looking  at  the  university 
from  the  point  of  view  of  political  organization,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  faculties  are  and  ought  to  be  legislative 
bodies.  Their  function  is  clearly  to  determine  policy, 
that  is,  the  course,  direction,  end,  scheme,  purpose,  to 
be  followed  in  higher  education.  Just  as  clearly  should 
the  president,  deans  and  directors  be  the  administra¬ 
tive  officers,  whose  function  is  to  carry  out  and  put  into 
operation  the  policies  determined  upon  by  the  faculties. 
The  council,  or  whatever  body  of  central  administration 
exists,  would  have  the  function  of  harmonizing  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  operation. 

But  as  matters  now  find  themselves,  the  faculties  are 
hopelessly  confused  between  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  work.  They  are  obliged  not  only  to  decide  the  quali- 
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fications  for  a  degree,  but  they  must  also  decide  the  strictly 
administrative  details  in  connection  with  the  courses  and 
examinations  necessary  to  obtain  it.  This  means  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees,  the  reporting  back,  new  discus¬ 
sion,  an  interminable  waste  of  time,  and  an  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion  that  is  a  compromise  and  satisfies  nobody.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  hampered 
by  all  sorts  of  prohibitions  in  their  functions.  They 
can  not  reorganize  departments,  or  alter  wasteful  methods 
without  the  consent  of  the  faculties.  Instead  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  a  free  hand  in  constructing  their  machinery,  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  of  their  administrative  task  a  scientific  piece  of  work 
to  be  put  thru  with  the  greatest  dispatch  and  economy  of 
labor  and  money,  they  must  appeal  constantly  for  consent 
to  bodies  that  are  far  less  informed  of  the  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  involved,  and  who,  moreover,  have  really  no  inter¬ 
est  in  these  details,  provided  their  policy  is  successfully 
carried  out. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation  it  seems  plausible  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  trustees 
was  just  the  need  of  some  administrative  body  that  could 
cut  the  knot  of  this  confusion.  The  trustees  had  the  power 
of  making  ordinances  and  by-laws ;  the  other  bodies  did  not. 
As  the  large  colleges  grew  into  universities  with  graduate 
and  technical  schools,  problems  of  organization  arose  which 
could  only  be  met  by  a  body  which  could  both  legislate 
and  administrate  promptly.  If  the  old  college  faculty 
organization  had  been  quick  enough  to  make  this  sharp 
differentiation  of  function  between  policy  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  had  given  its  officers  power  to  deal  with  the 
new  situations  as  they  arose,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  retained  all  their  old  power. 

For  this,  however,  the  growth  of  the  American  univer¬ 
sity  has  been  too  phenominally  rapid,  like  a  boy  that  has 
outgrown  his  strength.  Faculty  control  has  broken  down 
owing  to  the  attempt  to  continue  the  old  methods  of  com¬ 
bined  direct  legislation  and  administration  which  worked 
on  the  small  and  intimate  plane  of  the  college  but  were 
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inadequate  when  the  college  expanded  into  the  university. 
Trustee  control,  because  of  its  alien  and  uninformed  nature, 
has  proved  a  poor  substitute.  The  president,  without 
official  responsibility  to  the  faculties,  looks  to  the  trustees 
for  authority,  and  so  appears  as  an  autocrat,  regardless 
of  the  general  will. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  university  ad¬ 
ministration  will  continue  until  the  distinction  between 
policy  and  administration  is  very  clearly  realized.  The 
faculties  must  understand  that  their  function  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  educational  end  to  be  realized.  The  officers  must 
be  left  free  to  realize  it  with  the  machinery  they  find  ad¬ 
vantageous.  When  once  the  desired  end  is  clearly  visual¬ 
ized,  there  is  seldom — given  the  situation  and  the  circum¬ 
stances — more  than  one  scientific  way  to  work  it  out. 
And  the  administrative  officer  is  far  more  able  to  find  that 
way  than  is  a  difficultly  secured  faculty  majority.  If,  then, 
the  officers  are  made  responsible  to  the  faculties,  they  may 
be  superseded  if  they  do  not  carry  out  the  policy  desired  or 
if  they  use  methods  open  to  question.  The  desideratum  of 
democratic  control  with  scientific  administration  would 
then  be  attained. 

Such  a  system  would  not  destroy  university  democracy. 
It  would  make  it  effective  for  the  first  time.  There  now 
exists,  as  in  the  political  world,  a  sad  confusion  between 
poUcies  and  methods.  A  college  democracy  is  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  world  to  undertake  administrative  work. 
It  is  composed  of  unusually  strong  and  expressive  individuali¬ 
ties,  and  minds  of  peculiarly  diverse  cultural  backgrounds. 
Its  members  resent  the  claims  upon  their  time  and  yet  are 
fiercely  tenacious  of  their  point-of-view.  No  living  and 
moving  organization  can  give  the  operation  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  into  the  hands  of  bodies  that  tend  always  to  approach 
a  deadlock.  A  faculty  democracy  will  make  up  its  mind 
what  it  wants  far  more  quickly  than  it  will  decide  how  to 
get  it.  It  should  confine  itself  to  expressing  its  wants 
very  clearly,  and  allowing  its  officers  to  get  them  accom¬ 
plished.  Such  a  system  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
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popular  will  to  be  carried  out  instead  of  frustrated  as  at 
present.  It  is  not  then  an  issue  between  autocracy  and 
democracy  that  confronts  the  university  so  much  as  one 
between  a  confused  system  in  which  neither  operates,  and 
one  where  democracy  could  really  flourish. 

Randolph  S.  Bourne 


New  York 


IV 

self-accounting  in  supervision 

These  are  days  of  weighing  and  accounting.  In  the 
world  of  merchandise  the  measuring  stick  has  long  ruled; 
the  bookkeeper  is  essential  to  the  bank;  the  score  card  is 
arbiter  in  games  of  chance  or  skill.  Efficiency,  in  every 
sphere,  is  subjected  to  accurate  description  and  to  compari¬ 
son  with  relevant  standards.  And  even  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality  more  than  one  scheme  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  self-measurement  of  character  and  of  worth. 

In  the  school  world  there  has  been  notable  progress  in 
similar  evaluation;  first,  of  the  mental  and  physical  abili¬ 
ties  of  pupils;  then  more  recently  have  attempts  been 
made  to  measure  with  great  definiteness,  in  terms  other 
than  those  of  pupils’  attainments,  teaching  skill  and  the 
character  of  the  instructor.  Finally,  supervision  must 
submit  itself  to  like  measurement,  and  stooping  it  will 
gain,  we  have  confidence,  power  for  a  new  effectiveness. 

But  how  may  we  measure  an  artist’s  power  other  than  by 
evaluating  his  picture;  or  an  architect’s,  except  by  a  study 
of  his  building;  or  a  teacher’s,  except  by  the  doctrine  taught 
and  its  effect  on  and  in  the  pupil;  or  a  foreman’s  or  princi¬ 
pal’s  efficiency,  other  than  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
products  of  factory  or  school?  In  no  significant  way  it 
may  seem  at  first. 

But  back  of  the  picture,  of  the  building,  of  the  pupil’s 
work,  of  the  school’s  output,  there  may  be  a  significant 
reality  of  more  vital  import  than  are  these  varied  products 
of  artistry.  Back  of  the  work  is  the  worker.  And  the 
worker  is  of  greater  significance  than  the  thing  he  makes. 
There  is  truth  in  the  assertion  that  by  and  thru  his  proc¬ 
esses  of  work,  if  rightly  aimed  and  directed,  man  gains  his 
value  and  his  reality.  Working  he  becomes,  as  Rudolf 
Eucken  luminously  affirms,  a  spiritual  personality  partic¬ 
ipating  in  ultimate  realities. 
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Hard  it  is  to  stand  at  this  view-point  steadily.  The  work 
itself  seems  the  real  thing,  the  permanent  contribution  to 
the  world’s  progress.  A  picture  it  may  be  is  painted.  It 
lies  unheeded  for  years,  a  stop  gap,  perhaps  in  a  barn  wall. 
It  is  discovered,  appraised;  and  behold  one  of  the  world’s 
masterpieces.  A  museum  will  preserve  it  as  its  treasure 
for  centuries.  But  what  of  the  spirit  that  conceived  it 
and  the  hand  that  gave  it  form?  Past  from  human  ken. 

But  is  it  so?  For  whom  has  that  picture  the  deeper 
meaning,  for  the  tourist  snatching  a  glimpse  of  its  beauty, 
or  for  the  student  artist?  And  he  it  is  who  penetrates  be¬ 
yond  the  picture  and  finds  it  a  supreme  creation  of  spiritual 
effort  which  he  himself  would  emulate,  not  by  faithfulest 
reproduction  of  the  picture  itself,  but  thru  insight,  aspira¬ 
tion,  repeated  trial,  by  making  his  own  work  as  perfect 
an  utterance  of  his  own  spirit  as  he  conceives  this  to  be 
•of  the  artist  who  preceded  him. 

Again,  it  may  be  affirmed,  contrary  tho  it  be  to  our  usual 
•conception,  that  in  the  world  of  spiritual  reality  the  whole 
complex  of  the  artist’s  character  and  genius  was,  and  is, 
a  more  significant  thing  than  the  visible  result  of  his  work. 
So  it  may  have  been,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  while  the 
artist  lived.  But  how  does  that  complex  of  life  and  genius, 
absorbed  tho  it  be  in  some  choir  invisible,  remain  a  thing 
significant  for  the  present?  And,  especially,  if  we  have  no 
biography,  self-written  or  by  others,  to  make  plain  its 
•dreams  and  doings? 

Even  so,  the  maker,  unknown  and  only  guessed  at,  is 
more  significant  than  his  work.  For  after  the  moment  of 
esthetic  delight  while  beholding  there  is  the  longer  hour  of 
reflection  in  which,  using  the  terms  of  our  own  experience 
and  realization  of  life,  we  try  to  reason  back  from  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  producer.  And  this  reflection  has  its  influence 
upon  the  reasoned  consciousness  of  the  present,  the  inclu¬ 
sive  and  spiritual  reality  made  and  shared  by  all  who  think 
•  and  work. 

Even  for  things  of  nature’s  handicraft,  to  receive  their 
-fullest  meaning  we  postulate  some  worker  whose  toil 
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and  aspiration  are  hinted  at  by  what  Hes  before  us.  It 
may  be  an  empty  shell;  but,  for  Holmes:  “Thanks  for  the 
heavenly  message  brought  by  thee.  .  .  From  thy 

dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born.  .  .  Build  thee- 

more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul!”  Who  shall  say  that 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  did  not  heed  the  message;  and,  by 
self-conscious  activity  in  wording  poetic  appreciation  of 
the  little  sea  wreck,  carry  both  himself  and  all  who  hear 
a  step  onward  and  higher? 

So  in  every  work  of  creative  endeavor,  artistic  or  scien¬ 
tific,  the  life  that  gave  it  birth  is  the  significant  thing. 
And  that  life  passes  into  the  present,  not  only  by  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  its  progress,  but  by  the  gathered  forces  of  con¬ 
templative  activism  to  which  we  all  may  be  sensitive 
and  which  we  shall  more  and  more  absorb  as  we  ourselves 
grow  and  as  we  organize  them  into  our  own  personality. 

But  to  go  back  a  moment.  What  care  I  if  the  song  be 
sweet  whether  the  singer  be  Galahad  or  Teufel?  If  the 
face  be  lovely,  whether  of  Cordelia  or  of  Goneril?  If  the 
sonata  charm,  if  the  picture  please,  if  the  teaching  instruct, 
if  the  sermon  inspire,  if  the  statesmanship  save  the  state, 
what  difference,  so  far  as  that  particular  work  is  concerned, 
whether  the  doer  be  God  or  Satan? 

Recently  we  have  had  one  authoritative  answer.  A 
governor  of  a  state  has  been  impeached  and  deposed.  The 
legal  mind  hesitated  long  before  allowing  the  validity  of 
judging  present  good  governmental  activity  as  vitiated 
by  prior  malfeasance.  It  hesitated,  but  gave  that  verdict. 
Governmental  activity  is  significant,  but  of  greater  import 
is  the  spiritual  personality  from  which  it  springs.  If  that 
be  poisoned  or  even  muddied,  we  drink  not  of  it  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  life. 

The  general  worth  of  a  statesman’s  contribution  to  the 
political  fabric  of  law  and  interpretation  may  long  have 
been  appraised.  But  the  discovery,  it  may  be  in  after 
years,  of  the  spiritual  effort  and  fine  fiber  that  went  into 
the  making  of  that,  fabric  enhances  the  worth  for  present 
influence  of  the  treasure  we  thought  we  had  duly  tested 
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and  measured.  So  I  felt  but  yesterday  in  listening  to  a 
scholar’s  account  of  his  searchings  among  the  manuscripts 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  which  the  shaping  growth  of 
Hamilton’s  mature  thought  lies  revealed;  and  of  the  silent 
testimony  borne  by  the  dust-covered  records  of  the  first 
Treasury — testimony  to  Hamilton’s  untainted  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  office  in  the  midst  of  temptation  yielded  to  by 
many  of  his  fellows.  This  triumph  of  effort  and  of  strength 
long  hidden  in  the  secret  processes  of  life,  but  now  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  described,  deepens  the  significance  of  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  constructive  work  by  permanently  enriching  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  by  constituting  it  a  worthy  goal  in  the  political 
arena. 

So  in  business,  in  commerce,  in  science,  in  teaching  and 
in  art.  In  the  balances  of  appreciative  and  creative  thought, 
the  finest  things  wrought,  prize  them  as  we  must,  weigh 
less  and  less  the  more  we  perceive  in  them  the  lack  of  the 
iron  rivetings  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  And  con¬ 
versely,  perception  of  worth  of  character  in  the  doer  gives 
the  great  thing  done  weight  and  value,  both  for  the  moment 
of  esthetic  appreciation  and  for  the  longer  fife  of  spiritual 
reality  and  progress. 

If,  then,  this  inner  purpose  is  the  kernel  of  the  matter, 
if  in  all  teaching  and  supervision,  as  in  every  other  sphere 
of  endeavor,  the  spiritual  aims,  organization  and  initia¬ 
tive  are  the  things  of  prime  importance,  how  necessary  it 
is  for  self-consciousness  to  become  aware  of  them,  to  measure 
and  describe  them  and  to  raise  them  to  all  possible  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  this  lessen  insistence  upon 
high  standards  of  outer  achievement.  Fruitfulness  is  an 
essential  part  of  spiritual  activity.  Indeed  the  purifica¬ 
tion  and  energizing  of  the  inner  sources  will  inevitably 
lead  to  outward-flowing  streams  of  creative  expression. 
Satisfying  progress,  however,  is  to  be  made  chiefly  by  work 
directed  upon  these  inner  forces.  Self-consciousness  itself 
is  to  be  organized,  not  merely  as  a  passive  all-embracing 
recipient  of  outer  phenomena,  but  as  self-directed  enginry 
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for  the  creation  of  new  and  better  structures.  “Where, 
then,  is  progress?”  asks  Epictetus.  “If  any  man  turns 
to  his  own  will  to  exercise  it  and  to  improve  it  by  labor 
so  as  to  make  it  conformable  to  nature,  elevated,  free, 
unimpeded,  faithful,  modest  .  .  this  is  the  man 

who  truly  makes  progress,  and  this  is  the  man  who  has 
not  traveled  in  vain.” 

Is  there  not  here  a  suggestion  of  the  direction  in  which  an 
advance  may  be  made  in  educational  supervision?  That 
there  is  imperative  demand  for  such  advance,  and  that  the 
advance  is  beset  with  difficulties  is  evident  to  all  who  hear 
and  see. 

“Education  and  instruction,”  writes  Eucken,  “are  espe¬ 
cially  affected  by  the  difficulties  that  are  engendered  by  the 
lack  of  a  main  tendency  in  life.  For  the  lively  interest 
which  its  questions  provoke,  the  incalculable  amount  of 
work  and  activity  that  is  called  forth  in  this  department 
do  not  produce  their  full  result  because  we  do  not  possess 
enough  life  of  our  own  of  a  definite  character  to  be  able  to 
test  and  sort,  to  clarify  and  deepen  that  which  is  presented 
to  us.  .  .  .  Educational  reform  is  the  catchword, 

but  we  have  no  philosophy  of  education  that  is  based  upon 
a  securely  established  conviction  concerning  life  as  a  whole, 
and  we  trouble  ourselves  very  little  to  obtain  one.” 

But  in  what  has  preceded  there  has  been  intention  of 
suggesting  one  conviction  concerning  life  as  a  whole  that 
would  perhaps  make  “educational  reform”  not  a  mere 
catchword  but  the  characterization  of  a  condition  possi¬ 
ble  and  actual — the  conviction,  namely,  that  it  is  the  “in¬ 
side  of  the  cup”  that  matters;  that  it  is  not  the  products  of 
labor  but  labor  itself,  the  self-conscious,  purposeful  ac¬ 
tivity,  that  constitutes  the  world  of  deepest  reality. 

Take,  then,  for  a  moment,  the  measuring  stick  and  the 
score  card  away  from  the  pupil’s  recitation,  away  from 
the  teacher’s  presentation.  For  not  only 

“  Hard  is  the  task  to  point  in  civil  phrase 
One’s  own  dear  people’s  foolish  work  or  ways;” 
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but  there  is  something  about  it  of  the  beam-encumbered 
searching  for  a  mote  in  another’s  eye.  Let  directors  and 
superintendents  make  self-accounting  of  the  vision  they 
themselves  have  of  an  ideal  school,  and  of  their  daily 
activity  that  would  struggle  for  its  realization.  Super¬ 
vision  of  every  grade  needs  conscientious  and  rigid  self¬ 
scrutiny.  More  than  once  has  New  York’s  City  Superin¬ 
tendent  emphasized  this  need  in  urging  nightly  reflection 
upon  the  doings  of  the  day  to  be  followed  by  amended 
action  on  the  morrow.  More  than  once  in  the  inquiry  but 
just  completed,  has  the  call  been  made  for  supervisors  to 
weigh  and  to  judge  their  own  supervisional  theory  and 
practise.  In  contemplation  we  transcend  time,  perhaps 
recognize  it  merely  as  a  thought  form.  But  for  activity 
its  moments  are  golden  counters.  In  supervisional  activity 
the  moments  are  of  individual  worth.  Each  should  be 
accounted  for  as  scrupulously  at  least  as  are  the  pennies, 
whether  for  soda  or  sanatogen,  daily  gathered  in  the  till 
of  the  corner  drug  store.  Yet  how  carelessly  kept  is  the 
expense  account  of  the  hours! 

Only  recently  answers  were  sought  to  the  questions, 
What  proportion  of  time  do  you  spend  in  the  higher  duties 
of  supervision,  and  what  on  the  clerical  and  routine?  But 
how  indefinite  were  the  replies!  In  the  self-accounting 
here  urged,  a  first  step,  but  only  the  precursor  of  many 
more,  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  hours  and  minutes 
of  the  working  day  spent  in  the  various  duties  of  super¬ 
vision.  With  this  accounting  the  relative  values  of  the 
activities  themselves  will  grow  clearer  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  upon  the  more  important  will  be  increasingly 
encouraged;  for  intelhgent  and  spiritual  activism  is  pos¬ 
tulated  not  only  in  keeping  the  account,  but  in  using  it 
for  renewed  self-direction. 

For  the  school  principal,  a  record  blank  something  like 
the  following  might  prove  suggestive.  For  every  sphere 
of  supervisional  activity,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  may  serve 
in  developing  self-directed  efficiency. 
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SELF-ACCOUNTING  IN  SUPERVISION 


PHASES  OF  SUPERVISIONAL  ACTIVITY 


A.  Overtones  of  character.  How  persistently  have  these  accompanied  the 


day’s  activity? 

I.  Spirituality  (vs.  mechanism) 
3,  Enthusiasm  (vs.  listlessness) 

3.  Inspiration  (vs.  criticism) 

4.  Reverence  (vs.  contempt) 

5.  Sympathy  (vs.  selfishness) 

6.  Truth  (vs.  inaccuracy) 

7.  Clarity  (vs.  indefiniteness) 

8.  Activism  (vs.  contemplation) 

9.  Promptness  (vs.  procrastina¬ 
tion) 

10.  System  (vs.  chaos) 


11.  Strictness  (vs.  laxity) 

12.  Example  (vs.  precept) 

13.  Study  (vs.  worry) 

14.  Concentration  (vs.  scattering 
attention) 

15.  Self-control  (vs.  anger) 

16.  Knowledge  (vs.  assumption) 

17.  Cooperation  (vs.  individualism) 

18.  Initiative  (vs.  passivity) 

19.  Perseverance  (vs.  change) 

20.  Hope  (when  all  else  fails) 


B.  Vtston. 

21.  How  have  I  sought  to  clarify  my  vision  of  an  ideal  school? 

22.  What  aims,  today,  in  teaching? 

23.  In  character  building? 

24.  Who  has  well  described  these  aims?  Author .  Title 

Page .... 

25.  What  may  I  contribute  to  the  description?  Record  No.  . . . 


C.  Supervision.  Time  spent  in 

26.  Problem  study 

27.  Organization  of  instruction 

28.  Suggestive  teaching 

(a)  Planning 

(b)  Conducting  classes 

29.  Inspection 

(a)  Examination 

(b)  Observation 

30.  Conferences  with 

(a)  Superintendents 

(b)  Assistant 

(c)  Teachers 

(d)  Pupils 

(e)  Parents 

(f)  Citizens 

31.  Guidance  and  assistance  of 

(a)  Weak  teachers 

(b)  Substitute  teachers 

(c)  Pupil  teachers 

32.  Rating  teachers 

33.  Study  of  individual  pupils 
(a)  Development  of  talent 

34.  Standards  of  attainment 

(a)  Grading  and  advancement 

(b)  Monthly  report  cards 


35.  Administration  of  justice 

(a)  Prevention  of  injustice 

(b)  Hearing  complaint 

(c)  Statement  of  essential  point 

(d)  Adjustment 

36.  Development  of  self-govern¬ 
ment 

37.  Administration  of  by-laws 

38.  Choice  of  textbooks 

39.  Reference  library 

40.  Illustrative  material 

41.  Assemblies 

(b)  Recesses 

(c )  Games 

(d)  Athletics 

42.  Dramatics 

43.  Clubs 

44.  School  bank 

45.  School  paper 

46.  Parents’  association 

47.  Visitors 

48.  Cooperation  with  other  insti¬ 
tutions 

49.  System 

(a)  Methods 
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(b)  Devices 

(c)  Forms 


51.  Reports 

52.  Records 


D.  Routine  administrative  work.  Time  53.  Supplies 


spent  in 
50.  Mail 

(a)  Bd.  of  Education 

(b)  City  Supt. 

(c)  Dist.  Supt. 

(d)  Supt.  of  Buildings 

(e)  Supt.  of  Supplies 

(f)  Census  bureau 

(g)  Municipal  research 

(h)  Bd.  of  Health 

(i)  Children’s  court  ^ 

(j)  Charities 

(k)  P.  S.  A.’  L. 

(l)  Parents 

(m)  Citizens 

(n)  Publishers 

(o)  Teachers’  Council 

(p)  Research  Bmeau 


(a)  Requisition 

(b)  Distribution 

(c)  Inventory 

54.  Programs  and  schedules 

55.  Payrolls 

56.  Compulsory  education  law 

57.  Health  and  welfare  of  pupils 

(a)  Contagious  disease  lists 

(b)  Inspection,  prevention 

(c)  Seating  and  adjustment  of 
furniture 

(d)  Physician 

(e)  Nurse 

(f)  Food  and  clothing 

(g)  First  aid  to  injured 

58.  Ventilation,  heating,  cleaning 

59.  Repair  of  building 

60.  Care  of  grounds 


(q)  Miscellaneous 

The  above  might  be  printed  on  cards  similar  to  those 
used  for  estimating  teaching  efficiency  in  the  Ohio  educa¬ 
tional  survey ;  or  it  might  be  employed  as  a  chart,  with  rele¬ 
vant  record,  perhaps  as  follows: 


Record  A. 

Super- 

visional 

activities. 


Date  11,5  Date  Date  Date 

H.  M.  Rec.  No.  H.M.  Rec.  No.  H.  M.  Rec.  No.  H.  M.  Rec.  No. 


Record  B. 


Periods. 

8:30-8:45 

9:00 

9:00-9:15 

30 

45 


Date  115 
Super- 

visional  Record 
activity.  No. 


10:00-10: 15 
30 


etc. 
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Record  C,  Day-hook 
Nov.  5,  1914 

1.  Did  not  quite  keep  my  own  temper  in  responding  to  Mr.  X.,  who 

came  to  complain  that  there  was  an  imjust  discrimination  in  not 
promoting  his  son. 

2.  History,  Mass.  Colony,  8A. 

3.  7th  and  8th  years.  "Honor  in  school  work.”  Dramatic  representa¬ 

tion  of  Columbus  at  Ct.  of  Isabella,  8A. 

4.  Plan  for  improving  penmanship,  6th  year. 

5.  Mrs.  H.  called.  John,  CDC  on  Oct.  report.  Showed  specimens 

of  his  work.  Promised  cooperation. 

Etc.,  etc. 

Or,  Record  C  might  be  kept  on  cards;  or,  in  a  group  of  books. 

E.  g..  One  for  Inspections  and  examinations. 

One  for  Conferences. 

One  for  Study  of  individual  pupils. 

I  know,  from  listening  to  my  own  remonstrances,  the 
clamor  of  objection  that  may  be  raised  to  the  plan  here 
suggested.  But,  in  the  silences,  I  doubt  not,  there  will 
be  many  a  resolve  to  attempt  some  such  self-accounting. 
It  is  but  a  pathway  to  freedom;  and  to  efficient  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  kingdom  of  reasonable  consciousness. 

Frederic  L.  Luqueer 

Public  School  152 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY— A  COMPARISON 
OF  TWO  REPORTS 

Two  investigations  have  been  made  and  two  reports 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  New  York  City  telling 
them  how  their  public  schools  are  administered.  Both  of 
these  reports  describe  a  condition  of  affairs  which  calls 
loudly  for  immediate  righting.  Both  of  them  indicate  in 
detail  what  is  wrong  and  both  set  forth  what  their  authors 
think  must  be  done  to  correct  it.  But  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  apparent  confusion.  And  since  a  favor¬ 
ite  political  method  of  burying  a  crying  public  issue  and 
finally  doing  nothing  at  all  to  meet  it,  is  to  order  repeated 
investigations  and  reports  to  be  made  upon  it  and  then  to 
magnify  their  apparent  differences  and  to  play  one  off 
against  the  other  until  a  deadlock  is  effected,  it  becomes 
necessary,  before  these  reports  can  be  used,  to  reduce  the 
two  to  one  by  pointing  out  their  agreement  and  their  differ¬ 
ences.  Where  investigators  agree  their  results  support 
each  other  and  establish  a  strong  presumption  of  fact; 
but  where  they  disagree  they  do  not  cancel  each  other, 
but  simply  point  out  that  further  investigation  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  their  disagreement  is  imperative. 

The  major  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  first 
report  were  three  in  number: 

First:  That  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
which  had  ordered  the  investigation,  had  itself  set  aside 
the  school  law  and  brought  about  a  state  of  pretty  thoro- 
going  disorganization  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
by  usurping  the  administrative  functions  which  clearly 
in  the  letter  and  intention  of  the  law  belong  to  the  board 
of  education.  Consequently  if  the  affairs  of  New  York 
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City  are  conducted  under  a  government  of  law  the  first 
duty  of  its  people  to  their  schools  is  to  restore  the  law  which 
governs  them. 

Second:  Since  the  law  is  imperfect  this  must  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  reliance  only,  until  better  laws  can  be  made  which 
will  carry  out  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  since  its  organ¬ 
ization,  as  defined  by  its  Court  of  Appeals,  “of  keeping  the 
work  of  public  education,  and  the  control  and  management 
of  its  schools  separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  municipal 

interests  and  business  . ”  Since  it  is  the  inevitable 

tendency  of  city  officials  to  push  the  authority  of  their 
offices  quite  beyond  the  limits  set  for  them  by  the  law, 
if  “the  settled  policy  of  the  state”  is  to  be  carried  out  and 
the  rights  of  the  children  to  an  education  are  to  be  kept 
from  being  made  pawns  in  the  ever-recurring  political  game. 
New  York  City  must  employ  the  means  which  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
country  have  been  forced  to  adopt;  that  of  making  her 
schools  free  from  politics  by  making  her  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  completely  independent  of  her  city  hall. 

Third:  That  the  board  of  education  which  is  unable  to 
defend  its  own  law  or  effectively  administer  the  schools 
because  of  its  size  and  the  allegiance  which  it  feels  it  owes 
to  the  city  administration  which  appoints  its  members  be 
made  clearly  responsible  to  the  people  by  being  elected  at 
large  and  be  reduced  in  size  to  the  dimensions  of  a  working 
body;  that  it  clearly  define  its  functions  as  a  by-law-making, 
policy-formulating,  work-directing  body,  entrusting  the 
executive  direction  of  its  affairs  to  a  general  manager 
and  a  staff  of  experts,  all  of  whom,  since  the  business  is 
one,  should  be  under  his  general  direction. 

There  are  two  ways  of  acting  when  one  is  convicted  of 
sin.  One  is  to  mend  one’s  ways;  the  other  is  to  attempt 
to  destroy  the  convincer.  The  School  Inquiry  Committee 
chose  the  latter  way.  Without  asking  for  the  re-inves- 
tigation  of  any  matters  in  the  report  which  seemed  to  it 
to  be  doubtful  or  even  requesting  an  opportunity  to  talk 
it  over,  it  immediately  undertook  to  bury  it  under  a  deluge 
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of  written  questions  most  of  which  had  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  instructions  in  accordance  with  which  it  had 
directed  it  to  be  made.  This  bungling  effort  to  destroy 
the  truth  quite  naturally  failed.  Then  a  systematic  effort 
was  made  to  discredit  it  on  the  pretext  that  its  conclusions 
were  “unsupported  by  facts.”  But  the  man  under  whose 
direction  it  was  made  approved  and  accepted  it,  and  to 
this  day  his  attention  has  not  been  called  to  any  facts  which 
were  misstated  in  it,  neither  has  the  attention  of  the  man 
who  made  it,  tho  he  offered  in  writing  to  re-examine  any 
passages  in  it  which  the  School  Inquiry  Committee  might 
wish  to  have  him  reinvestigate.  Moreover,  when  it  was 
being  most  fiercely  attacked  he  took  the  precaution  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  certain  public  school  officers  whose  official  duty 
it  is  to  know  the  facts  and  whose  competency  to  judge  them 
is  undoubted.  One  of  them  was  Commissioner  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  who  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  report, 
under  date  of  November  19,  1912,  wrote  as  follows:  “I 
did  not  find  any  lack  of  facts  or  of  evidence  of  facts  in  the 
report.  I  thought  you  had  got  the  substance  of  things 
in  very  completely  and  *****  j  heartily  agree 
with  all  of  that  side  of  your  report  and  I  agree  with  the 
substance  of  your  recommendations.”  City  Superinten¬ 
dent  William  H.  Maxwell,  who  can  hardly  be  charged 
with  not  knowing  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  report, 
found  no  lack  of  facts  in  it,  and  in  his  recently  issued  annual 
report  he  exprest  the  conviction  that  the  volume  which  now 
bears  the  title  How  New  York  City  administers  its  schools 
is  a  “most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  city 
school  administration.”  This,  I  think,  shows  that  its 
conclusions  are  not  “unsupported  by  facts.”  More  re¬ 
cently  the  systematic  effort  to  destroy  this  report  has  taken 
the  form  that  part  of  it  is  taken  “from  memoranda  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  board  of  education  employees.”  If  this  is 
a  defect  it  is  a  serious  one,  for  not  a  part  but  all  of  the  re¬ 
port  was  based  upon  information,  documentary  and  other¬ 
wise,  collected  at  the  offices  of  the  board  of  education 
and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  chief  ques- 
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tion  to  be  asked  concerning  a  report  is,  is  it  true?  This 
comparison  will  show  that  this  one  is. 

The  board  of  estimate,  having  embarked  upon  a  career 
of  school  administration  for  which  it  did  not  have  the 
requisite  authority  of  the  law,  thus  found  itself  unable  to 
condemn  itself  publicly  by  approving  and  publishing 
the  first  report,  and  as  a  part  of  its  plan  to  get  rid  of  it,  it 
adopted  the  well-known  device  of  ordering  another  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  selected  two  men  of  the  highest  standing  to 
make  it,  but  unfortunately  both  were  inexperienced  in  the 
theory  and  practise  of  school  necessities  and  both  were 
protagonists  for  the  same  theory  of  centralized  municipal 
government  which  the  board  of  estimate,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  authorization  of  law,  had  attempted  to  put 
into  effect.  Their  work  was  published  by  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry  with  a  self-exonerating  statement  “that 
it  fully  establishes  the  wisdom  of  the  committee’s  plan 
of  investigation,  its  rejection  of  the  report  of  Professor 
Moore,  and  its  applying  to  educational  administration 
those  principles  of  scientific  organization  which  have  been 
proved  efficient  in  other  fields  of  administration.”  But 
does  it?  Is  the  board  of  estimate  and  its  method  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  schools  justified  by  the  Goodnow-Howe 
report?  And  do  its  makers  succeed  in  applying  to  the 
school  situation  of  New  York  City  “those  principles  of 
scientific  organization  which  have  been  proved  efficient” 
anywhere  but  in  merely  theoretical  discussions  upon  muni¬ 
cipal  government? 

Now  in  comparing  the  two  reports  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  one  was  made  after  the  other,  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  were  radically  changed,  and  that  a  much  larger 
sum  of  money  and  a  much  longer  limit  of  time  were  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  second  investigators.  Nevertheless 
the  two  reports  agree  pretty  completely  as  to  the  essential 
facts  of  the  present  school  situation,  tho  they  disagree 
radically  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  facts  and  the  correc¬ 
tive  measures  which  they  indicate  are  necessary  to  bring 
about  good  and  efficient  administration  of  the  schools. 
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Note. — As  to  the  difference  in  instructions  or  the  difference  in  the  scope 
of  the  two  investigations:  When  I  was  approached  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Allen,  who  was  however  at  no  time  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry,  and  asked  if  I  would  take  charge  of  the  proposed  inquiry  I  asked 
the  question:  Will  the  School  Inquiry  Committee  put  its  understanding 
with  its  expert  as  to  what  is  to  be  undertaken  in  writing?  To  this  question 
his  reply  was  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  were 
gentlemen  and  that  it  was  neither  usual  nor  necessary  for  them  to  put  their 
understandings  with  their  subordinates  in  writing.  When  Professor  Hanus 
took  charge  of  the  educational  aspects  of  the  inquiry  he  succeeded  a  bit  better 
and  got  from  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  committee’s  chairman,  this  statement  in 
writing:  “By  ‘educational  aspects  of  the  inquiry’  we  meant  phases  of  school 
administration  other  than  those  which  relate  to  business  matters  such  as 
purchasing,  auditing,  selection  of  sites,  preparation  of  the  annual  budget 
and  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  funds.’’  When  I  was  put  to  work  it  was  with 
the  following  written  instructions  from  Professor  Hanus:  “The  work  which 
I  should  like  to  assign  to  you  is  an  investigation  into  the  organization,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  records  of  the  board  of  education,  or  as  much  of  this  work  as  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  do.  What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  is  whether 
the  conception  of  its  functions  which  the  board  of  education  has  is  clearly 
defined;  whether  that  conception  is  justified;  and  whether  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods  of  the  board  tend  toward  efficiency.  There  is  nothing 
here  which  calls  for  an  examination  into  the  details  of  the  business 
methods  of  the  board  save  as  they  harm  and  hinder  its  educational  work. 
In  fact,  “business  matters”  are  expressly  kept  out  of  these  instructions,  yet 
the  243  questions  by  which  the  committee  undertook  to  break  down  the  re¬ 
port  are  chiefly  questions  concerning  “purchasing,  auditing,  selection  of 
sites,  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  and  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  funds.” 
But  the  gentlemen  for  whom  it  was  neither  usual  nor  necessary  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  in  writing  prepared  elaborate  written  instructions  very  different  from 
mine,  for  the  committee  which  undertook  the  second  investigation.  It  was 
instructed  to  examine:  i.  The  Organization  and  Methods  of  the  Board 
of  Education  as  Trustees  of  the  Schools  of  the  City;  2.  Internal  admin¬ 
istrative  organization  of  the  board  of  education;  3.  Meetings  of  the  board 
of  education;  4.  Legal  administrative  relations  between  the  department 
of  education  as  a  corporation  and  the  City  of  New  York;  5.  Legal  and  admin¬ 
istrative  aspects  of  the  attempted  extension  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
as  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  to  the  department  of  education;  6.  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  educational  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  segregated 
budget-making  to  the  department  of  education  with  respect  to  the  Special 
Fund;  7.  Administrative  and  educational  effect  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  estimate  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  General  Fund; 
8.  Scope  of  authority  and  duties  of  local  school  boards;  9.  Legal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  relations  between  local  board  of  education  and  the  various  state  agen¬ 
cies  including  the  legislature  and  the  department  of  education;  10.  Status 
of  the  board  of  education  as  an  independent  corporation  and  as  an  agency 
of  the  state ;  1 1 .  Authority  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  super¬ 
vise  the  local  educational  system. 

As  the  scope  of  the  Goodnow-Howe  investigation  specifically  included 
the  business  administration  of  the  board  of  education  as  well  as  its  educa- 
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tional  administration,  a  larger  staff  was  employed  and  some  $6800  were 
set  apart  for  it,  whereas  but  $1600  were  allowed  for  the  first  inquiry  as  to 
the  work  of  the  board  of  education.  I  went  to  work  on  January  17,  1912, 
with  a  definite  time  allowance  to  May  ist  for  completing  the  first  draft  of 
my  report.  The  instructions  in  accordance  with  which  the  second  commit¬ 
tee  made  its  investigation  were  issued  to  it  on  November  27,  1912,  and  its 
report  was  not  issued  until  election  time  in  the  fall  of  1913. 

THE  USURPATION  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE 
Has  the  board  of  estimate  obeyed  the  law  which  directs 
that  “the  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  admin¬ 
ister  and  shall  administer  all  moneys  appropriated  or  avail¬ 
able  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York" 
(Charter,  sec.  1060)?  The  board  of  estimate  has  assumed 
the  power  to  subdivide  the  appropriations,  contrary  to 
the  express  provisions  of  the  law,  which  reads:  “It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
and  the  board  of  aldermen  to  indicate  in  the  budget  in 
raising  the  special  school  fund  the  respective  amounts 
which  shall  be  available  for  use  in  the  several  boroughs. 
The  general  school  fund  shall  be  raised  in  bulk  and  for  the 
city  at  large.”  (Charter,  sec.  1060.)  “The  power  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  appropriation  presupposes  the  power  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  purposes  for  which  each  subdivision  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied.  *  *  *  Xhe  absence  of  any  limitations  upon 

this  power  would  enable  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor¬ 
tionment,  thru  its  control  of  the  school  moneys,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  all-important  policies  and  questions  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration.  For  it  empowers  that  body  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  or  that  activity  shall  be  carried  on, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  The  existence  of  such  a  ple¬ 
nary  control  over  the  board  of  education  is  clearly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  right  of  that  board  to  administer  its  funds 
under  the  broad  powers  of  management  and  control  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it.”  (Goodnow  and  Howe,  57.)  This  was  the 
contention  of  the  first  report  and  as  a  result  the  City  Comp¬ 
troller,  after  repeated  threats  to  withhold  the  teachers’ 
salaries  when  they  became  due  if  the  board  of  education 
did  not  conform  to  the  board  of  estimate’s  segregation  of 
school  funds,  finally  asked  the  corporation  counsel  for  a 
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legal  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  the  board  of  estimate  to 
so  apportion  them.  The  corporation  counsel  held  that 
no  such  right  existed  in  the  case  of  the  general  fund,  and 
declined  to  give  an  opinion  at  that  time  as  to  the  special 
school  fund.  On  page  42  of  the  Goodnow-Howe  report 
there  is  a  peculiarly  significant  footnote,  which  goes  farther 
than  any  other  passage  which  I  have  been  able  to  find 
in  the  report  in  telling  how  the  board  of  estimate  admin¬ 
isters  the  schools.  The  footnote  reads:  “Despite  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  has 
asserted  the  right  to  segregate  items  of  the  annual  budget¬ 
ary  (general  and  special  funds),  allowances  and  corporate 
stock  authorizations,  and  the  board  of  education  has 
consistently  questioned  the  vahdity  of  this  claim,  altho 
it  has  conformed  to  such  segregation  except  in  the  case  of 
the  general  fund,  no  decision  of  the  corporation  counsel  was 
requested  until  1913.  His  opinion  refers  primarily  to  the 
power  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  to  segre¬ 
gate  the  general  fund.” 

“We  are  unable  to  find  any  material  distinction  between 
the  general  and  special  school  funds,  in  respect  to  the 
general  powers  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion¬ 
ment  to  subdivide  the  funds.”  (Goodnow  and  Howe,  59.) 
So  far  the  reports  are  in  complete  agreement.  With  respect 
to  corporate  stock  authorizations  for  sites  and  school  build¬ 
ings  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  May,  1913,  held 
that  the  board  of  estimate  had  the  right  to  apportion  said 
corporate  stock  funds.  This  point  may  not  be  considered 
as  settled,  however,  until  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  heard 
the  case.  The  decision  referred  to  was  handed  down 
after  the  first  report  was  made.  It  concerns  a  matter  whieh 
was  not  touehed  upon  at  all  in  the  first  report. 

“As  a  part  of  the  program  of  close  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  exercised  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
over  school  expenditures  for  new  school  buildings,  this 
body  has  asserted  the  right  to  review  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  all  proposed  construction  work.  ***** 
This  practise  seems  to  be  in  contravention  of  section  1073 
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of  the  Charter”  (Goodnow  and  Howe,  63  and  64)  which 
provides  that  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  upon 
such  plans  “shall  be  final.” 

“Under  existing  practises  the  approval  of  a  lease  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  board  of  education  becomes  effective  only 
after  favorable  action  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund.  *  *  *  *  Section  1066  of  the  revised  charter 

provides  that  the  board  of  education  shall  have  power 
to  lease  property  required  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
school  accommodations  and  to  prepare  and  execute  leases 
therefore.  *  *  *  It  would  seem  that  the  existing  procedure 
subjecting  the  department  of  education  to  the  same  control 
in  the  determination  of  a  purely  administrative  policy  as  is 
exercised  over  the  other  departments,  ignores  the  peculiar 
position  of  administrative  independence  which  the  former 
(the  board  of  education)  enjoys  and  encroaches  upon  its 
charter  powers.”  (Goodnow  and  Howe,  65.) 

There  is  one  other  encroachment  upon  the  charter  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  board  of  education  by  the  board  of  estimate 
which  is  found  in  the  first  report  but  not  in  the  second  one. 
“Section  1075  of  the  charter  directs  that  ‘the  board  of 
education  shall  provide  for  the  purchase  of  all  books,  ap¬ 
paratus,  stationery,  and  other  things  necessary  and  expe¬ 
dient  to  enable  the  schools  of  the  city  to  be  properly  and 
successfully  conducted.  It  shall  cause  to  be  furnished  all 
necessary  supplies’  *  *  *  no  funds  are  granted 

to  the  board  to  provide  for  the  lighting  of  school  buildings, 
on  the  theory  that  the  lighting  of  school  buildings  pertains 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas,  and  Electricity.”  {How  New  York  administers  its 
schools,  p.  24.) 

Tho  both  of  these  reports  were  in  its  hands  before  the 
budget  for  1914  was  adopted  and  both  of  them  had  pointed 
out  that  such  action  was  clearly  illegal,  the  board  of  esti¬ 
mate  and  apportionment  nevertheless  segregated  the  special 
school  fund  in  that  budget  into  125  special  funds  and  again 
“suggested”  an  apportionment  and  segregation  of  the 
general  school  fund. 
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Shall  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  or  shall  it  be  stopt?  Has 
the  body  which  disregards  the  law  by  that  fact  proven  itself 
to  be  worthy  of  larger  powers  or  no?  Here  we  differ  radi¬ 
cally.  The  Goodnow-Howe  report  condemns  the  board  of 
education  for  its  shortcomings  but  does  not  equally  con¬ 
demn  the  board  of  estimates  for  its  lawlessness.  “Those 
procedures  of  the  board  of  estimates  and  apportionment 
which  we  have  regarded  as  encroachments  upon  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  board  of  education  have  apparently  been  due 
to  the  belief  of  the  former  body  that  the  administration 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  system  of  the  city 
has  been  in  some  respects  inefficient,  which  belief  in  its 
opinion  justified  its  exercise  of  doubtful  powers.  We 
think  that  this  belief  is  correct  in  a  number  of  particu¬ 
lars.  “  (Goodnow-Howe,  18.)  “  In  our  opinion  most  of  the 

undesirable  conditions  covered  by  this  report,  including 
the  relations  with  the  city,  as  w’ell  as  the  internal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  board  itself  are  directly  or  indirectly  traceable 
to  the  size,  organization  and  legal  limitations  of  the  board 
of  education.”  (Goodnow-Howe,  18.)  “The  board  of 
education  does  not  regard  the  recommended  apportionment 
of  the  general  school  fund  as  imposing  any  limitation  upon 
its  discretion,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  refuse  to  observe 
it  where  in  its  opinion  such  action  is  desirable.  It  may 
not,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  action  of  the  board  of  esti¬ 
mate  and  apportionment,  in  recommending  an  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  general  school  fund,  has  actually  caused  the 
board  of  education  any  serious  embarrassment.”  (Good¬ 
now-Howe,  93.)  These  are,  to  say  the  least,  strange  state¬ 
ments.  By  what  authority  does  the  board  of  estimate 
assume  to  administer  the  schools  even  tho  the  board  of 
education  is  in  its  judgment  inefficient?  Are  the  powers 
which  it  has  exercised  merely  “doubtful  powers”  or  no 
powers  at  all?  The  passage  we  have  already  quoted  from 
the  Goodnow-Howe  report  show  that  they  are  not  powers 
but  mere  assumptions  of  power  about  the  reality  of  which 
the  board  of  estimate  did  not  even  find  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  corporation  counsel.  Two  wrongs  do 
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not  make  a  right.  The  end  does  not  justify  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  board  of  estimate.  If  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  inefficient,  the  school  system  has  not  been  helped, 
but  immeasurably  harmed,  by  the  board  of  estimate  throw¬ 
ing  into  it  greater  confusion  by  taking  away  its  law  from 
it.  If  the  board  of  estimate  is  to  be  excused  for  setting 
aside  the  law  and  taking  control  of  the  schools  because 
it  believed  the  board  of  education  inefficient,  would  it  be 
excused  if  it  assumed  control  over  the  state  courts  in  New 
York  City  for  the  same  reason  or  the  United  States  custom 
house?  Such  action  is  not  government  but  disorder.  It 
demoralizes  the  work  of  every  public  official  to  whom  it  is 
applied.  The  first  and  by  far  the  greater  difficulty  with 
the  administratively  sick  school  system  of  New  York  City 
is  due  to  lawlessness,  not  to  the  size  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  school  government  of  New  York  should  be  a 
government  under  law.  It  is  not,  and  the  first  wrong  to 
be  righted  is  to  restore  the  law,  for  a  school  system  in¬ 
efficiently  conducted  according  to  law  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  a  lawless  school  administration.  It  will  not 
do  to  say,  and  I  fear  that  only  inexperience  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration  would  say  it,  that  the  board  of  education  is 
not  seriously  embarrassed  by  “the  recommended  appor¬ 
tionment”  of  the  board  of  estimate.  If  a  man  threatens 
my  life  it  is  not  immediately  clear  to  me  that  his  threat  is 
harmless.  The  threats  of  city  hall  departments  to  refuse 
the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries  when  due  unless  the 
board  of  education  accepted  their  apportionment  of  the 
general  school  fund  have  not  been  harmless.  Neither  have 
their  resolutions  about  refusing  to  allow  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  any  money  to  conduct  the  schools  over  the  amount 
of  the  three-mill  tax  if  it  did  not  accept  its  segregation. 
And  the  feeling  of  evisceration  to  which  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  subjected  by  this  persistent  action  has  been 
far  from  harmless.  Moreover,  the  board  of  estimate  did 
not  limit  itself  to  recommending.  For  two  years  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  apportion  the  general  fund  by  making  its  al¬ 
lowance  additional  to  the  tlu-ee-mill  tax  contingent  upon 
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the  board  of  education  accepting  its  (the  board  of  esti¬ 
mate’s)  apportionment. 

The  board  of  estimate,  then,  has  been  guilty  of  very  serious 
legal  irregularities  in  its  persistent  interference  with  the 
management  and  administration  of  the  public  schools. 
Tho  it  is  a  body  created  by  the  law,  it  did  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  even  to  consult  its  official  legal  adviser  before  embark¬ 
ing  upon  this  comse  of  subverting  the  law-appointed  sys¬ 
tem  of  school  administration. 

THE  NON-COMPLIANCE  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Here  we  come  upon  the  never-ending  quarrel  which  has 
been  fought  and  is  bound  to  be  fought  between  divisions 
of  government  as  long  as  one  office  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of 'providing  the  funds  for  a  given  work  and  another  office 
is  given  the  independent  administration  and  conduct  of 
that  work.  If  functions  are  thus  made  administratively 
irreconcilable,  the  fund-protecting  office  overreaches  and 
administers  in  order  to  protect  the  funds,  and  the  work- 
administering  office  refuses  to  be  bound  by  furnishing  such 
information  and  preUminary  knowledge  of  its  plans  as  will 
permit  the  fund-protecting  office  to  determine  the  details 
of  its  action  for  it.  This  arrangement  provides  trouble 
and  is  an  open  invitation  to  the  fund-protecting  office  to 
make  pohtical  capital  by  causing  it.  There  are  two  ways 
out,  either  to  protect  the  schools  by  giving  the  board  of 
education  the  independent  control  of  the  school  funds, 
or  to  protect  the  embryo  scheme  of  unified  financial  man¬ 
agement  of  the  city’s  affairs  which  has  been  hatched,  by 
taking  away  the  safeguard  of  corporate  independence 
which  school  affairs  now  have,  and  by  new  laws  making 
the  board  of  education  in  all  respects  a  city  department. 
Having  given  several  years  of  my  life  to  this  particular 
fight  for  freedom  of  public  education  from  political  control, 
I  recommend  and  still  stand  for  the  former  method  as  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  second  report  recom¬ 
mends  the  latter  one,  but  to  do  so  it  sets  aside  the  policy 
of  the  state  of  New  York  “for  more  than  half  a  century,” 
which  has  been  to  separate  public  education  from  all  other 
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municipal  functions  and  to  intrust  it  to  independent  cor¬ 
porate  agencies  of  its  own  creation,  “which  policy  during 
this  long  period  of  time,”  says  the  Court  of  Appeals,  “this 
court  and  all  other  courts  of  the  state  have  accepted”  and 
“acted”  upon.  It  utterly  disregards  the  administrative 
experience  of  other  cities  which  have  been  compelled  to 
make  their  school  boards  independent  in  order  to  make 
their  schools  efficient,  and  it  treats  as  of  no  significance 
whatever  the  gross  mismanagement  of  school  affairs 
in  recent  months  by  the  board  of  estimate.  This  is  rather 
a  heavy  price  of  illogicality  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  school  system  shall  become  in  law  as  well  as  in 
fact  a  coordinate  department  of  the  city’s  government 
and  be  “exposed”  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  “to  the 
taint  of  current  municipal  politics  and  to  any  and  every 
mismanagement  that  may  prevail  in  city  departments.” 
It  is  not  the  mark  of  a  judicial  discussion  to  proceed  after 
this  fashion.  Policies  as  old  as  the  state  can  not  be  so 
lightly  set  aside  that  an  untried  theory  may  be  advocated; 
the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  can  not  be  disre¬ 
garded,  the  facts  themselves  can  not  be  overlookt,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  doctrinaire  result — the  mere  setting  forth  of  a  pre¬ 
conceived  theory.  To  make  a  report  recommending  a 
scheme  of  school  administration  not  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
not  supported  by  contemporary  practise  and  completely 
at  variance  with  the  well-established  policy  of  the  state 
since  its  organization,  is  hardly  to  perform  a  public  service 
no  matter  how  well  a  favorite  theory  may  be  served. 

“The  failure  of  the  board  of  education  to  comply  with 
the  requests  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
and  the  comptroller  would  appear  to  be  due  in  part  to  its 
inabihty  to  furnish  the  information  asked  for  from  its 
present  system  of  accounting;  in  part  to  its  belief  that  the 
information  requested  and  the  accounts  which  it  was  asked 
to  set  up  were  of  no  value;  and  in  part  to  its  belief  that  it 
was  not  required  by  law  to  take  the  action  in  question,  in 
which  latter  belief  we  do  not  think  the  board  is  justified. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  comptroller 
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has  not  made  his  requests  to  the  board  of  education  to  set 
up  the  accounts  desired  sufficiently  comprehensive,  definite 
or  categorical  to  subserve  the  purposes,  either  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  or  of  the  general  accounting  system  of  the  city,  and 
that  little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  that  officer  to 
secure  a  correlation  of  the  expenditure  account  of  the  board 
of  education  with  its  estimates  for  the  purpose  of  the 
budget.”  (Goodnow-Howe,  18.) 

That  the  board  of  education  has  had  reason  to  believe  that 
“the  information  and  data  that  have  been  requested” 
concerning  its  estimates  which  its  accounts  did  not  enable 
it  to  furnish  was  really  not  required  but  was  demanded  for 
effect,  is  proven  by  a  communication  addrest  to  the  comp¬ 
troller  by  the  supervising  statistician  and  examiner  in  his 
office  under  date  of  September  25,  1913,  while  the  estimates 
for  1914  were  being  considered.  It  closed  with  this  naively 
simple  request  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  uses 
which  estimates  really  serve  in  making  the  budgets:  “It 
would  be  very  helpful  if  the  budget  committee  would  de¬ 
cide  in  advance  upon  some  definite  figure  to  be  allowed  for 
the  board  of  education;  in  fact,  I  think  the  committee 
should  agree  upon  a  total  for  the  entire  city  budget;  but  we 
can  do  much  better  work  if  we  have  a  definite  figure  to 
aim  at.”  How  beautifully  simple  and  efficient  this  unified 
management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  a  city  is !  How  splen¬ 
didly  considerate  of  the  needs  of  the  service! 

“The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  has  the  power 
to  require  of  the  board  of  education  as  of  all  the  well-recog¬ 
nized  city  departments  the  presentation  of  a  ‘  departmental 
estimate’  in  such  detail  as  the  board  of  estimate  and  ap¬ 
portionment  may  deem  expedient.”  (Goodnow-Howe,  16.) 
“The  Board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  has  the  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  require  the  board  of  education  to  conform 
to  provisions  of  the  charter  relative  to  the  submission  of 
estimates  and  disbursements  of  city  funds  which  do  not 
interfere  with  or  limit  the  exclusive  control  of  educational 
matters  conferred  by  the  charter  upon  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  {How  New  York  City  administers  its  schools,  p.  27.) 
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The  provisions  of  the  charter  seem  to  vest  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance  and  the  comptroller  as  its  administrative 
head  plenary  powers  as  to  the  auditing  and  examination 
of  all  claims  to  be  paid  from  the  city  treasury.  “The  pro¬ 
vision  directing  that  ‘he  shall  settle  and  adjust  all  claims 
in  favor  of  or  against  the  corporation,  and  all  accounts  in 
which  the  corporation  is  concerned  as  debtor  or  creditor’ 
would  authorize  him  to  prescribe  any  rules  which  are  rea¬ 
sonably  necessary  to  determine  the  validity  of  a  claim.” 
(Goodnow-Howe  report,  p.  79.)  “The  provision  vest¬ 
ing  in  the  finance  department  the  power  to  ‘prescribe  the 
form  of  keeping  and  rendering  all  city  accounts’  would 
seem  to  have  no  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  ‘accounts’  of 
the  board  of  education  are  not  ‘city  accounts’;  second,  the 
‘accounts’  necessarily  include  the  operative  or  administra¬ 
tive  accounts,  and  the  powers  of  prescribing  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  ‘  all  ’  accounts  shall  be  kept  is  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  section  already  considered,  vesting  in  the 
board  of  education  that  administrative  independence 
which  is  incidental  to  the  management  and  control  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  power  to  administer  all  moneys 
appropriated  or  available  for  educational  purposes.  In 
the  absence  of  other  provisions  bearing  specifically  on  this 
subject  our  construction  of  this  section,  which  has  no 
reference  to  the  department  of  education,  would  in  the  light 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  board  of  education  not  justify 
the  assertion  of  the  right  by  the  comptroller  to  prescribe 
the  form  and  manner  in  which  any  accounts  of  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  kept.  Section  149a,  however,  supple¬ 
menting  Section  149  of  the  Charter,  contemplates  that  the 
comptroller,  as  the  fiscal  officer  of  the  city,  shall  have  a 
very  wide  discretion  in  prescribing  the  form  or  character 
of  accounts  which  he  shall  require  to  be  set  up  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  financial  control.  This  section  cited  above  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  several  classes  of  facts  considered,  that  the 
department  of  education  as  has  been  said,  ‘shall  compile 
and  maintain  in  their  respective  offices  such  system  of 
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statistical  records  as  the  comptroller  may  require.’  ”  (Good- 
now-Howe  report,  p.  82.)  The  first  report  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  this  difficult  legal  question.  But  it  did  say: 
“There  is  one  other  respect  in  which  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  work  of  the  board  of  education  can  be  improved. 
That  is  by  a  needed  simplification  of  requirements  as  to 
the  forms  in  which  accounts  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
auditing  department  of  the  city.  The  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  acting  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  Sec¬ 
tion  1068  of  the  charter,  makes  its  own  by-laws  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  business.  But  from  time  to  time  requirements 
are  made,  and  not  always  with  sufficient  consideration  for 
the  work  which  must  be  done,  which  necessitate  radical 
departures  from  the  requirements  which  it  has  found  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business.”  {How  New 
York  City  administers  its  schools,  p.  75.)  Here  we  have  a 
conflict  of  laws  which  only  the  courts  can  settle.  The 
power  to  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in  which  all  ac¬ 
counts  shall  be  kept  as  interpreted  by  the  comptroller  is 
the  power  to  regulate  the  work  of  the  department  and  to 
administer  its  business;  but  the  law  specifically  says  that 
that  power  belongs  solely  to  the  board  of  education.  The 
court  must  decide  and  a  lawyer’s  opinion  is  of  but  little 
avail.  It  does  seem  likely,  however,  that  in  making  its 
decision  the  court  will  read  the  charter  as  a  whole  and  be 
guided  by  the  fact  that  it  is  manifestly  not  its  intention 
to  make  the  comptroller  the  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  city,  giving  him  power  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out 
his  particular  system  of  bookkeeping  to  determine  how  the 
city’s  business  shall  be  administered  when  that  responsi¬ 
bility  is  already  specifically  entrusted  to  other  agencies  and 
officers. 

The  board  of  education  has  not  complied  literally  with 
the  requests  of  the  board  of  estimates,  but  that  has  in  part 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  not  clear,  that  the  re¬ 
quests  have  not  been  definite  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
information  was  put  seemed  not  to  be  warranted. 
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THE  KIND  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  NEEDED 

Both  reports  declare  that  there  is  the  most  pressing 
need  for  a  new  kind  of  board  of  education.  A  board  of 
46  members  is  too  large  to  allow  its  members  to  feel  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility,  too  large  to  allow  its  members  to  know 
each  other  well  enough  to  discuss  their  common  function 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence,  too 
large  to  offer  opportunities  for  service  to  the  best  type  of 
citizens,  who  in  other  cities  are  attracted  to  this  form 
of  public  service,  much  too  large  to  possess  unity,  compre¬ 
hension  of  its  work  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  it. 
So  big  that  it  must  subdivide  itself  into  a  number  of  com¬ 
mittees,  each  of  which  is  a  little  board  of  education  in  itself, 
doing  its  fraction  of  the  work  and  leaving  nothing  for  the 
board  as  a  whole  to  do  save  to  formally  ratify  its  findings 
without  being  able  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
undertaking  as  a  whole  to  put  these  fractions  together 
and  make  integral  action  out  of  them. 

Both  reports  urge  the  creation  of  a  small  board.  The 
Goodnow-Howe  report  seems  to  hold  that  this  is  the  one 
thing  needful.  “The  substitution  of  a  small  board  would, 
we  believe,  of  itself  correct  the  foregoing  evils,  as  it  has  in 
Boston,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  where  the  small  board 
obtains.”  (Goodnow-Howe  report,  p.  20.)  But  this  be¬ 
trays  unfamiliarity  with  the  details  of  school  administra¬ 
tion  in  Boston,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  where  the  small 
board  obtains.  It  is  not  the  small  board,  but  the  small 
board  with  practically  complete  control  of  the  management 
and  conduct  of  the  schools — financial  and  administrative — 
which  has  corrected  the  evils  from  which  New  York  suffers. 
The  small  board  in  Boston  is  an  independent  board  not 
subject  to  control,  direct  or  indirect,  by  any  other  city 
authority  save  that  the  mayor  approves  its  appropriations; 
but  the  board  has  power  even  to  set  aside  his  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  small  board  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  is  an  independent  taxing  and  bond  issuing  body, 
wholly  separate  from  the  control  of  the  city  government. 
So  it  is  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Loius.  It  has  somewhat 
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similar  independence  of  city  control  in  Cleveland,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Milwaukee,  Seattle,  Denver,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Los  Angeles.  And  it  is  the  independence  of  the  board 
from  local  political  control — its  freedom  from  interference — 
and  not  its  small  size  alone  that  enables  it  to  conduct  the 
schools  in  a  proper  fashion.  To  be  sure,  the  citizens  of 
these  cities  would  not  have  been  willing  to  entrust  such 
large  powers  to  an  irresponsibly  large  board,  and  created 
a  small  one  in  order  to  give  it  large  powers;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  New  York  had  had  a  small  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  its  right  to  administer  the  schools  had  been  taken 
away  from  it  by  the  board  of  estimate  as  the  legal  control 
of  the  large  one  has,  while  it  might  have  fought  more  vigor¬ 
ously  against  such  usurpation  of  its  powers,  it  would  in  the 
end  have  found  itself  compelled  to  do  as  the  board  of 
estimate  dictates,  simply  because  that  body  allows  it  its 
funds.  It  is  in  the  control  of  its  funds  that  its  freedom 
and  its  ability  to  direct  the  school  well  lies.  “We  give 
them  their  money  and  of  course  we  ought  to  have  a  say 
as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  it,”  is  the  excuse  which  the 
members  of  the  board  of  estimate  give  as  their  reason  for 
setting  aside  the  law  which  directs  that  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  “shall  administer  all  moneys  appropriated  or  avail¬ 
able  for  educational  purposes.”  No  matter  how  specific 
the  law  may  be  upon  this  point,  unless  it  makes  the  board 
of  education  financially  independent  of  the  city  hall,  some 
device  like  a  uniform  accounting  system  or  criticism  of  its 
estimates  will  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a  warrant  for  more 
or  less  complete  control  over  all  its  acts.  This  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  not  only  of  New  York  City  but  of  every  other  Amer¬ 
ican  city  which  has  made  the  administrative  mistake  of 
not  separating  its  school  management  entirely  from  its 
city  hall.  The  recent  experiences  of  Chicago  are  but  the 
latest  evidence  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  allowing  the 
schools  to  be  a  department  of  the  city  government.  “Noth¬ 
ing  is  clearer,”  writes  President  Eliot,  “than  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  managing  well  the  school  affairs  of  a  large  city, 
if  its  school  board  has  no  independent  income  on  which, it 
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can  rely  for  the  current  year  and  predict  with  reasonable 
accuracy  for  several  years  to  come.”  Without  it,  the 
element  of  planning  is  almost  completely  taken  away 
and  all  the  economies  which  careful  planning  can  accom¬ 
plish  are  denied  it. 

A  small  board  of  education  is  clearly  necessary.  It 
should  have  complete  responsibility  for  the  financial  and 
administrative  control  and  directions  of  the  schools. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

“We  believe  the  board  of  education  should  be  reduced 
in  size  to  eight  members,  modelled  on  the  present  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment;  that 
three  of  the  members  should  represent  the  city  at  large, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  that  each  of  the  five 
boroughs  should  have  a  representative,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  respective  borough  presidents;  that  to  each  of  the 
members  representing  the  city  at  large  there  be  given  three 
votes ;  that  to  each  of  the  members  representing  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  there  be  given  two  votes; 
while  to  each  of  the  members  representing  the  other  boroughs 
there  be  given  one  vote.”  (Goodnow-Howe  report,  p.  23.) 
This  is  a  very  curious  method  of  creating  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  perhaps  a  good  reason  for  plural  voting  in 
the  board  of  estimate,  for  it  is  made  up  of  officers  in  charge 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  city’s  government,  whose 
degrees  of  responsibility  are  measurably  different.  That 
would  not  be  the  case  in  the  board  of  education,  and  plural 
voting  there  would  make  unity  of  understanding  impossi¬ 
ble.  Again,  how  could  responsibility  for  the  school  gov¬ 
ernment  be  definitely  located  in  such  a  scheme?  The  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  board  would  sit  as  representatives  of 
different  constituencies.  At  present,  while  a  specified 
number  of  its  members  must  reside  in  each  of  the  five  bor¬ 
oughs,  each  member  as  soon  as  he  is  seated  represents 
the  city  as  a  whole,  which  is  a  vastly  better  plan. 

“As  a  possible  alternative  to  the  above  organization  all 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  might  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  with  proper  distribution  to  boroughs  and 
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with  voting  power  and  length  of  term  assigned  as  suggested 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

“Under  the  first  proposal  the  board  of  education  would 
more  closely  represent  the  opinions  and  needs  of  the  various 
boroughs  composing  the  city.  Under  the  latter  plan  of 
appointment  by  the  mayor  responsibility  would  be  more 
definitely  localized  than  in  the  first  proposal.  The  mayor 
would  become  the  fountainhead  of  education  in  the  city, 
as  he  is  at  present  *  *  *  .”  (Goodnow-Howe  report, 

pp.  23,  24.) 

But  what  is  this  board,  so  carefully  provided,  to  do? 
It  is  “to  act  as  a  body  on  all  questions  of  policy.”  But 
not  to  act  with  authority.  “Concentration  of  financial 
responsibility  is,  indeed,  perhaps  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  education  than  in  the  case  of  other  activities  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  city  *  *  *  *  .”  But  by  concentra¬ 

tion  is  not  meant  concentration  in  the  board  of  education 
but  concentration  in  the  board  of  estimate,  and  why? 
Because  the  board  of  education  has  been  created  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  responsible  to  the  mayor  and  not  to  the 
people.  “We  would  suggest,  too,  that  the  board  of  esti¬ 
mate  and  apportionment  have  power  to  segregate  the 
school  budget  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  it  to  deter¬ 
mine  large  questions  of  policy,  because  it  alone,  by  elec¬ 
tion,  is  directly  responsible  to  the  public.  *  *  *  * 
By  such  an  arrangement  the  board  of  education  would, 
be  the  policy  proposing  body,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  as  at  present.” 
(Goodnow-Howe  report,  pp.  27,  28.) 

But  “what  sort  of  reason  is  that,”  asks  Edmund  Burke, 
“in  which  one  set  of  men  dehberate  and  another  decide,” 
and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusions  are  miles  away 
from  those  who  hear  the  arguments?  We  must  look  at 
the  facts  and  the  historical  relations,  he  maintained,  and 
not  at  abstractions  or  the  speculations  of  theorists.  The 
facts  and  the  historical  relations  have  proven  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  this  two-headed 
method  of  school  administration  so  that  it  will  work.  If 
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experience  on  this  subject  both  in  New  York  City  and 
out  of  it  is  reckoned  up,  New  York  will  not  find  it  to  her 
advantage  either  financial  or  educational  to  fiu'nish  one 
more  proof  that  failure  lies  along  this  road.  If  she  wants 
her  schools  administered  as  a  branch  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment,  let  her  give  her  board  of  estimate  full  power  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  of  education  and  to  itself  act  as 
the  board  of  education,  shaping  the  fiscal  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  policies  which  he  as  its  educational  executive  shall 
carry  out.  Let  her  not  be  deluded  by  believing  that  she 
has  the  safeguard  of  a  board  of  education  when  the  board 
of  education  is  one  in  name  only  and  the  real  school  admin¬ 
istration  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  political  system.  But 
if  it  wants  its  public  schools  conducted  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  let  it  elect  a  small  board  of  education  from 
the  city  at  large  and  give  it  exclusive  power  to  provide 
whatsoever  things  are  needful  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  schools  and  to  conduct  them,  being  as  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  public  for  the  tax  it  may  levy  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  board  of  estimate  now  is,  and  vastly  more  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools- 
than  either  the  board  of  estimate  or  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  now  is  or  can  be  under  any  two-headed  division  of 
authority  whatsoever.  Thus  the  mayor  will  cease  to  be 
“the  fountainhead  of  education  in  the  city,”  and  a  small 
group  of  representative  citizens  of  the  highest  capacity 
and  integrity  who  are  not  professional  politicians  but  busi¬ 
ness  men,  administrators  of  large  undertakings,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  standing  will  be  found  who  will  regard 
it  as  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  take  their  turn  in  guard¬ 
ing  the  highest  trust  which  the  community  has  created. 

Ernest  C  Moore 


Harvard  University 


VI 

JUVENILE  COURTS 

The  first  Children’s  Court  on  the  American  continent 
was  established  in  Toronto  in  1894.  This  fact  is  of  chrono¬ 
logical  interest  only,  for  it  appears  that  the  court  did  little^ 
if  anything,  to  entitle  it  to  serious  consideration  as  the  first 
purely  juvenile  court.  There  is  some  controversy  as  to 
the  state  in  the  Union  which  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
established  the  first  children’s  court  in  this  country.  That 
honor  is  claimed  for  Rhode  Island,  which  state  in  May, 
1898,  enacted  a  statute  separating  juvenile  from  adult 
criminals  in  court  proceedings. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact,  however,  that  real  juve¬ 
nile  court  legislation  on  this  continent  began  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Chicago  juvenile  court  in  1899.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Henry  W.  Thurston,  who  served  for  a  time 
as  chief  probation  officer  of  the  court,  “boys  of  eight,  nine, 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years  were  constantly  found  in  jail 
for  no  greater  offenses  than  thefts  of  pigeons  from  back 
yards,  fruit  from  street  stands,  and  grain  from  railroad 
tracks.  The  records  of  the  Bridewell  also  were  full  of  cases 
of  boys  of  the  same  ages,  sent  there  on  fines  to  be  worked 
out.  During  the  six  months  previous  to  July  i,  1899, 
332  such  boys  from  nine  to  sixteen  were  thus  sent  to  the 
Bridewell.’’ 

The  inauguration  of  this  court  was  a  significant  event. 
Its  inception  marked  a  complete  transformation  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  society  toward  the  juvenile  delinquent.  The 
proceedings,  as  far  as  possible,  were  similar  to  proceedings 
in  chancery.  The  attitude  of  the  court  was  parental. 
The  position  of  the  judge  was  similar  to  that  of  a  wise  father 
dealing  with  an  erring  child.  Its  probation  officers  were 
used  as  investigators  to  secure  the  necessary  sociological 
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data  for  the  judge  who  tried  the  case.  From  the  start, 
in  the  environments  investigated,  bad  conditions  were 
generally  discovered.  Often  well-grown  children  of  both 
sexes  were  found  to  have  the  same  sleeping  apartment  and 
in  some  cases  even  the  same  bed.  Often  it  was  found  that 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  father  was  ample  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  family  but  the  money  was  dissipated  in  vicious 
expenditures. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court  were  informal.  The  rules 
of  evidence  to  some  degree  were  even  disregarded.  Inter¬ 
views  with  parents  were  had  and  a  study  of  the  child  was 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  heredity  and  environment. 
There  was  no  formal  complaint  or  indictment — no  accusa¬ 
tion  of  crime.  A  petition  was  filed  alleging  that  a  certain 
condition  existed.  A  summons  was  issued  and  if  that 
proved  unavailing,  on  an  affidavit  stating  the  facts,  a  war¬ 
rant  was  made  out.  The  child  was  brought  into  court 
not  by  a  policeman  but  by  a  probation  officer  or  the  child’s 
parents.  The  act  expressly  provided  that  no  child  should 
be  kept  in  a  police  station  or  a  jail  but  in  a  suitable  place 
provided  by  city  or  county  authorities.  There  was  no 
prosecutor  to  represent  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  probation  officer  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
child.  The  probation  officer  was  not  held  to  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  and  he  could  testify  to  matters  of  hearsay 
learned  from  the  neighbors,  the  teachers,  the  pastors  or 
other  interested  and  competent  persons.  The  law  provided 
that  a  jury  might  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
or  at  the  demand  of  the  parents  but  such  a  jury  consisted 
of  six  men,  not  of  the  usual  common  law  jury  of  twelve. 
No  verdict  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  child  was  ren¬ 
dered  but  only  a  verdict  as  to  the  condition  of  the  child. 

When  a  child  was  found  delinquent  the  judge  was  em¬ 
powered  to  use  a  wide  discretion.  The  child  could  be  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  under  the  care  of  the  probation  officer 
or  the  officer  would  be  directed  to  find  a  foster  home  for  the 
delinquent.  The  child  could  be  committed  to  the  care 
of  some  child-helping  society  or  sent  to  a  reformatory  not 
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however  for  punishment  but  for  care  and  training.  The 
judge  could  retain  his  jurisdiction  and  watch  over  the  future 
welfare  of  the  child. 

A  close  examination  of  these  provisions  reveals  the  evi¬ 
dent  intent  of  the  framers  of  this  law  to  strip  the  children’s 
court  of  practically  every  vestige  of  criminal  procedme. 
The  usual  criminal  routine  was  eliminated  and  the  time- 
honored  idea  of  punishment — “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth’’ —  was  abolished.  But  the  framers  of 
this  law  denied  that  this  great  step  in  advance  was  a  rad¬ 
ical  departure  from  safe  legal  principles.  They  claimed 
that  their  legislation  for  juvenile  protection  was  based  on 
an  ancient  and  recognized  principle  of  law — that  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  child  as  a  ward  of  the  state  to  be  protected  by  the 
authority  of  the  court  and  not  in  any  sense  as  a  criminal 
to  be  punished  by  it,  they  were  supported  by  legal  prin¬ 
ciple  and  legal  authority. 

For  over  two  centuries  the  Courts  of  Chancery  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  unfortunate  child. 
The  definite  legal  question  at  issue  is  the  right  of  the  court 
to  control  the  custody  of  the  child,  its  right  to  take  it 
from  the  established  legal  control  of  its  parents  and  guard¬ 
ians.  The  case  of  Creuze  vs.  Hunter,  2Bro.  C.  C.,  decided 
by  Lord  Thurlow  was  cited  as  a  precedent  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  Lord  Chancellor  restrained  the  father  from 
interfering  with  the  education  and  care  of  the  child,  ob¬ 
serving  that  he  would  not  allow  the  color  of  parental  authority 
to  work  the  ruin  of  a  child.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  questioned  but  Lord  Thurlow  decided  that  the  chan¬ 
cery  court  had  arms  long  enough  to  reach  out  and  protect 
a  child  from  criminal  or  immoral  parents. 

The  case  that  is  cited  as  the  leading  authority  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States  is  Wellesley  vs.  Wellesley 
reported  in  2  Russ.  I  (1827)  and  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  2  Bligh  N.  S.  124.  Lord  Eldon  delivered  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  took  from  the  Duke  of  Wellesley  his  children 
on  the  ground  that  the  Duke  was  profligate  and  immoral. 
The  point  was  raised  in  opposition  that  the  court  had  no 
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jurisdiction  because  there  were  no  property  interests  in¬ 
volved.  Lord  Eldon  decided  that  the  Crown  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  parent  of  all  the  children  in  the  kingdom.  That 
in  the  event  of  a  parent  forfeiting  his  natural  right  by  mis¬ 
conduct,  the  king  as  parens  patriae  thru  his  chan¬ 
cellor  will  intervene  and  protect  the  child  by  removing 
him  from  his  environment.  The  Lord  Chancellor  thus 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery  court  over  every 
child  in  the  kingdom  and  specifically  answered  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  where 
property  rights  were  involved. 

“It  is  not  from  any  want  of  jurisdiction  that  it  does  not 
act,  but  from  a  want  of  means  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  be¬ 
cause  the  court  can  not  take  upon  itself  the  maintenance 
of  every  child  in  the  kingdom.  It  can  exercise  this  juris¬ 
diction  fully  and  practically  only  where  it  has  the  means 
of  applying  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infant.” 

To  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  there  was  no  question  as 
to  the  law.  The  court,  however,  lacked  the  money  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  jurisdiction  except  where  it  could  utilize  some 
property.  This  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  court 
has  been  met  in  recent  times,  as  Judge  Mack  of  Chicago 
points  out,  by  the  extension  of  parental  obligations  and 
thru  public  grants  of  money  or  institutions  for  the  sup¬ 
port,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  children. 

In  the  early  Illinois  case  of  Cowles  vs.  Cowles  (3  Gil¬ 
man,  435)  decided  in  1846  the  court  said: 

“The  power  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  interfere  with 
and  control  not  only  the  estates  but  the  persons  of  all  minors 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  is  of  very  ancient  origin 
and  can  not  now  be  questioned.  This  is  a  power  which 
must  necessarily  exist  somewhere  in  every  well-regulated 
society,  and  more  especially  in  a  republican  government. 
A  jurisdiction  thus  extensive  and  liable,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  enter  into  the  domestic  relations  of  every  family  in  the 
community,  is  necessarily  of  a  very  deUcate  and  even  of  a 
very  embarrassing  nature;  and  yet  its  exercise  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  every  well-governed  society.  It  is  indispensa- 
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bly  necessary  to  protect  the  persons  and  preserve  the 
property  of  those  who  are  unable  to  protect  and  take  care 
of  themselves.” 

In  this  country,  courts  of  last  resort,  when  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  construe  the  laws  creating  juvenile 
courts  have  uniformly  upheld  the  right  of  these  courts  to 
control  the  custody  of  the  child.  They  have  done  this 
on  the  broad  legal  principle  that  these  courts  are  exercising 
a  power  derived  from  the  chancery  courts  of  England 
which  held  from  early  times  that  such  right  existed  where 
ill-treatment,  cruelty,  drunkenness,  or  a  debauched  en¬ 
vironment  was  shown. 

The  legal  bases  claimed  for  juvenile  court  legislation 
still  afford  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  argued  that  these 
courts  are  a  distinct  usurpation  of  power.  It  is  contended 
that  precedents  do  not  justify  the  chancery  principles  as¬ 
sumed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  chancellors  did  re¬ 
move  children  the  circumstances  were  quite  different. 
Courts  of  equity  interfered  only  where  some  property 
rights  were  involved.  The  protection  of  the  child  was 
incidental  to  the  protection  of  his  property  rights.  Where 
they  were  not  concerned  the  chancellor  could  not  step  in. 
If  the  parent  or  child  had  property  it  was  a  simple  matter. 
The  court  made  an  order  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  estate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  but  when  there  was  no 
property  the  court  was  powerless  because  it  could  not  take 
upon  itself  the  support  of  the  child. 

The  leading  cases  cited  above  and  in  particular  the  case 
of  Wellesley  vs.  Wellesley  are  the  strong  legal  precedents 
relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  children’s  courts  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  claim  that  these  courts  are  in  the  nature  of  chan¬ 
cery  proceedings.  The  doctrine  of  Lord  Eldon  that  the 
king  is  parens  patriae  or,  stated  in  another  way,  that  the 
state  is  the  ultimate  parent  of  all  the  children,  was  given 
a  far-reaching  application  by  the  Illinois  legislation  of  1899 
and  the  children’s  courts  are  modelled  after  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cases  cited  above  relate  wholly 
to  neglected  children.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  to- 
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day  to  eliminate  the  case  of  these  children  from  the  juvenile 
court.  The  care  of  these  children  can  be  assumed  by  church 
and  relief  organizations.  This  is  done  under  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law  and  under  the  Missouri  law  since  July,  1909. 

The  delinquent  child  presents  the  great  problem  for 
these  courts.  He  is  a  law-breaker  and  an  offender.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  places  where  juvenile  courts  are  established  the 
only  way  to  reach  him  is  by  arrest  and  conviction  for  a  specific 
offense.  This  is  the  case  thruout  the  larger  part  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  is  it  so  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  Juvenile  courts  are  largely  restricted  to  cities.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  a  juvenile  court 
of  the  advanced  type.  Any  child  found  delinquent  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  is  brought  before  this  court  but  outside 
of  the  limits  of  Buffalo,  a  delinquent  child  is  tried  by  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  in  Erie  County. 

At  common  law  a  child  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
seven  was  considered  to  have  reached  the  age  of  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  criminal  acts.  Below  that  point  he  could 
not  be  held  responsible.  There  is  a  case  on  record  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  a  child  of  eight  having  been  hanged.  From  time 
to  time  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  statutes  have 
been  enacted  fixing  the  age  limit  below  which  there  was  no 
criminal  responsibility.  Juvenile  court  legislation  has  car¬ 
ried  this  idea  forward.  It  has  provided  that  no  child  of 
sixteen,  in  some  cases  seventeen,  or  under,  shall  be  deemed 
a  criminal  for  violation  of  the  law.  The  court  undertakes 
to  apply  the  same  procedure  to  the  delinquent  as  it  would 
to  the  neglected.  That  is  to  say,  the  delinquent  child  is  a 
ward  of  the  state  and  is  in  the  protecting  arms  of  the  state. 
This  is  the  distinct  contribution  of  the  juvenile  court  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  country  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  crime. 

This  is  a  fine  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  court  and  it 
marks  a  great  advance  in  the  treatment  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunates.  But  it  is  nevertheless  quite  a  radical  step  and 
one  that  must  receive  careful  consideration  and  be  fortified 
by  practical  experience  before  it  is  finally  adopted. 
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The  western  part  of  the  United  States  generally  speaking, 
is  in  advance  of  the  eastern  section  in  this  conception  of 
the  province  of  a  children’s  court.  In  the  latter  most  of 
these  courts  still  continue  to  be  criminal  courts.  The  sole 
question  before  the  court  is  “Did  this  child  commit  the 
specific  act  with  which  he  is  charged?”  The  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  are  strictly  followed.  If  the  charge  is  not  technically 
sustained  he  is  If  it  is  proven,  the  child  is  com¬ 

mitted,  fined,  paroled  to  a  certain  day  or  sentence  is  sus¬ 
pended.  He  has  been  given  an  absolutely  fair  trial  and 
punishment  adequate  to  the  offense  has  been  awarded. 

But  the  advocates  of  an  advanced  policy  in  juvenile 
courts  argue  that  back  of  the  child  there  are  social  condi¬ 
tions  that  ought  to  be  sought  out  and  remedied  for  the 
children’s  sake.  This  is  the  main  consideration  urged 
for  an  enlightened  method  of  caring  for  juvenile  delinquents 
and  a  trial  in  court,  technically  conducted  and  concluded 
by  a  technical  verdict,  is  a  minor  consideration.  Not  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  to  be  considered  but  the  condition  of 
the  child  and  what  has  caused  this  condition  is  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  into  and  remedied. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  juvenile  courts 
established  on  the  advanced  basis  of  the  Illinois  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1899  have  created  a  new  status  for  courts — some¬ 
thing  indeed  entirely  new  in  the  conception  of  a  court  of 
law.  They  still  retain  their  judicial  standing  but  they 
have,  as  a  significant  addition,  become  social  instruments 
to  help  and  reform  delinquent  children.  The  philanthropic 
side  is  even  becoming  emphasized.  Not  only  has  the  court 
been  stript  of  most  of  its  routine  as  a  law  court  but  radical 
suggestions  are  advanced  which  have  solely  in  view  the  in¬ 
terest  and  welfare  of  the  child  but  which  are  very  much 
questioned  by  many  who  have  given  the  matter  some 
thought. 

Bernard  Flexner,  of  Louisville,  who  is  admittedly  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  juvenile  court  legislation,  said  recently:  “It  is  a 
mistake  to  insist,  as  we  have  done  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  on  the  work  on  its  philanthropic  side  to  the  exclusion 
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of  its  legal  aspect.  Important  as  it  is,  the  social  side  is 
but  one  phase.  We  have  needlessly  created  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  work  has  a  remote  connection  only  with 
previously  established  legal  principles.  The  movement 
can  not  permanently  endure  as  a  philanthropic  device. 
It  can  only  succeed  when  viewed  as  a  court  intimately 
bound  with  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  state.  When 
one  considers  the  legal  questions  that  are  present  in  the 
thousand  cases  that  come  before  the  juvenile  court  judge, 
it  is  idle  to  think  of  disposing  of  them  in  any  other  way 
than  thru  the  intervention  of  a  court  following  more  or 
less  faithfully  established  principles  of  law.  The  whole¬ 
some  restraint  that  a  regard  for  legal  principles  puts  upon 
the  juvenile  court  judge  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  before  him.” 

As  regards  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  it  is  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  be  abolished  in  juvenile  courts.  It  is  said 
that  this  right  is  so  seldom  claimed  in  these  cases  as  to  be 
almost  negligible.  In  laws  establishing  these  courts  the 
provisions  for  a  jury  trial  is  usually  inserted  but  mainly 
as  a  concession  to  conservative  legal  tradition.  It  is 
feared,  moreover,  that  courts  of  last  resort  might  declare 
that  a  juvenile  court  minus  this  right  would  violate  the 
constitutional  safeguard  in  regard  to  a  trial  by  jury.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  courts  of  last  resort  have  uniformly 
held  that  a  juvenile  court  is  not  a  criminal  court  or  a  quasi¬ 
criminal  court  and  that  the  omission  of  this  provision  is 
not  fatal.  This  view  is  well  stated  in  the  Pennsylvania 
case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Fisher  (213  Pa.  St.,  48). 

“To  save  a  child  from  becoming  a  criminal  or  from  con¬ 
tinuing  in  a  career  of  crime,  to  end  in  maturer  years  in 
public  punishment  and  disgrace,  the  legislature  may  surely 
provide  for  the  salvation  of  such  a  child,  if  its  parents  or 
guardians  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so,  by  bringing 
it  into  one  of  the  courts  of  the  state  without  any  process 
at  all  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  it  to  the  state’s  guard¬ 
ianship  and  protection. 

“The  action  is  not  for  the  trial  of  a  child  charged  with  a 
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crime,  but  is  mercifully  to  save  it  from  such  an  ordeal 
with  the  prison  or  penitentiary  in  its  wake  if  the  child’s 
own  good  and  the  best  interests  of  the  state  justify  such 
salvation.  Whether  the  child  deserves  to  be  saved  by  the 
state  is  no  more  a  question  for  a  jury  than  whether  the 
father,  if  able  to  save  it,  ought  to  save  it.  The  act  is  but 
an  exercise  by  the  state  of  its  supreme  power  over  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child,  taking  its  age  into  consideration. 

“The  design  is  not  punishment,  nor  the  restraint,  imprison¬ 
ment,  any  more  than  is  the  wholesome  restraint  which  a 
parent  exercises  over  his  child.  The  severity  in  either 
case  must  necessarily  be  tempered  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  particular  situation.  There  is  no  probability  in  the 
proper  administration  of  the  law  of  the  child’s  hberty  be¬ 
ing  unduly  invaded.  Every  statute  which  is  designed  to 
give  protection,  care,  and  training  to  the  children,  as  a 
needed  substitute  for  parental  authority,  and  performance 
of  parental  duty,  is  but  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the 
state  as  the  legitimate  guardian  and  protector  of  children 
where  other  guardianship  fails.  No  constitutional  right 
is  violated.’’ 

Again  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  child  the  private 
hearing  is  advocated.  The  purpose  is  to  have  the  judge 
talk  to  the  child  alone,  if  the  parents  do  not  object,  with  the 
idea  of  more  correctly  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  dehn- 
quency  and  prescribing  the  adequate  remedy.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  girl  dehnquents  a  woman  ought  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  One  advantage  of  a  private  hearing  is  the  much  more 
favorable  opportunities  than  exist  in  a  public  hearing  for 
finding  out  the  facts  and  causes  of  the  child’s  delinquency. 
Delinquency  laws  sometimes  expressly  declare  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  child  under  them  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  that  which  children  shall  receive  from  their  parents. 
Then  again  the  judge  confers  with  the  parent  and  the  child 
like  a  physician  in  his  office.  A  bold  child  can  not  pose 
as  a  hero  under  such  circumstances.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
admonish  a  parent,  and  this  of  course  frequently  happens, 
a  child  does  not  lose  whatever  vestige  of  respect  it  may  have 
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for  parental  authority  by  having  that  authority  weakened 
in  his  presence  by  a  judicial  reprimand.  Again  children 
do  not  hear  each  other’s  cases  nor  are  they  pilloried  in 
pubhc. 

In  such  a  hearing  curiosity  seekers  are  eliminated.  Oc¬ 
casional  natural  outbursts  of  rage  or  passion  which,  occur¬ 
ring  at  a  formal  hearing,  would  call  for  reprimand  to  sus¬ 
tain  judicial  dignity ,  might  be  lookt  upon  with  leniency 
when  occurring  in  private.  The  feelings  of  parents  can 
also  be  effectively  spared.  In  cases  involving  children 
strong  men  will  weep  and  mothers  will  be  prostrated. 
In  the  privacy  of  the  judge’s  room  these  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  protected  in  their  grief  and  deep  trouble. 

In  the  particulars  enumerated  above  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  only  motive  is  the  praiseworthy  one  of  protecting 
an  erring  and  delinquent  child  or  its  unfortunate  parents. 
But  legally  speaking  it  is  a  very  radical  departure  from 
the  long-established  principle  of  full  pubhcity  in  court 
proceedings.  The  hearing  in  a  children’s  court  can  result 
in  confinement  in  a  reform  school  or  in  the  severance  of 
parental  relations.  A  child  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
and  a  parent  may  be  deprived  of  his  child.  Judge  Baker 
of  the  juvenile  court  of  Boston,  who  argues  judicially  for 
a  private  hearing,  points  out  that  here  the  analogy  of  the 
judge  to  the  teacher  or  the  physician  breaks  down.  No 
teacher  or  physician  can  deprive  a  child  of  liberty  or  sever 
a  parental  relation.  There  is  another  objection  to  a  “pri¬ 
vate  hearing’’  that  to  many  thoughtful  people  is  vital — 
and  that  is  the  incalculable  harm  that  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  such  a  hearing  by  a  careless,  prejudiced,  ec¬ 
centric,  or  unfit  judge. 

An  excellent  method  to  protect  the  child  is  to  secure  as 
far  as  possible  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  private  hearing 
without  encountering  formidable  legal  opposition.  This 
can  be  done  by  limiting  publicity  and  by  forbidding  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  proceedings.  The  delinquent  can  be 
protected  by  excluding  all  minors  except  the  offender 
and  the  juvenile  witnesses.  Spectators  can  be  kept  at  a 
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distance  from  the  judge’s  bench  so  that  the  judge  may  be 
free  to  talk  with  the  child.  Other  children  are  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  hearing  these  cases.  These  methods  may^ 
not  be  so  natural  or  efficacious  as  the  “private  hearing’’ 
but  they  are  eminently  safe  and  rationally  conservative. 

The  juvenile  courts  of  New  York  State  are  generally 
speaking  conservative  in  their  operation.  The  laws  es¬ 
tablishing  these  courts  are  by  no  means  uniform.  The 
children’s  court  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  for  example,  is  part 
of  the  municipal  court.  In  the  act  which  established 
this  court  an  effort  was  made  to  get  away  from  a  purely 
criminal  trial  and,  instead,  consider  the  child  as  in  need 
of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state.  One  radical  de¬ 
parture  here  is  the  power  the  court  was  given  to  place  a 
child  on  probation  before  conviction.  In  the  other  courts 
of  the  state  this  power  can  only  be  exercised  after  convic¬ 
tion.  Again,  the  Buffalo  court  may  without  a  trial  ad¬ 
judge  a  child  to  be  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  state.  According  to  statute  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  restricted  to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  As  pointed  out 
before,  a  child  in  Erie  County  outside  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  who  violates  the  law  is  taken  before  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  and  tried  as  a  criminal. 

Recent  legislative  and  administrative  changes  have  ma¬ 
terially  improved  the  status  of  Children’s  Courts  in  New 
York  City,  The  Page  Law  has  established  five  juvenile 
courts,  one  for  each  county  in  the  greater  city.  The  former 
method  of  rotating  the  justices  of  the  Special  Sessions  for  a 
short  assignment  of  three  months  in  these  courts,  has  now 
been  definitely  abandoned.  The  assignment  is  now  for  a 
year  but  the  settled  policy  is  to  re-assign  the  same  judges 
so  as  to  provide  permanent  specialists  of  experience  and 
training.  All  suggestion  of  criminal  jiuisdiction  has  been 
carefully  removed.  The  term  Court  of  Special  Sessions  no¬ 
where  appears  in  the  processes  of  the  Children’s  Court  nor 
is  there  any  sign  to  that  effect  in  or  about  the  building. 

The  character  of  the  trial  of  the  child  in  these  courts 
differs  radically  from  that  of  the  advanced  children’s  courts 
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thruout  the  country.  There  is  the  traditional  legal  formality. 
The  justice  seated  behind  the  conventional  bench  is  robed  in 
silk.  The  proceeding  is  a  strictly  criminal  one.  A 
specific  charge  is  formulated,  the  rules  of  evidence  are  ob¬ 
served  and  the  defendant  found  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

These  courts  have  been  criticized  because  in  this  respect 
they  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  basic  principles  of  ad¬ 
vanced  children’s  court  practise.  But  they  are  also  strongly 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  peculiar  cosmopolitan 
features  of  New  York  life  make  it  necessary  for  the  law  to 
maintain  its  outward  majesty  and  dignity.  A  kindly  gen¬ 
tleman  behind  a  table  in  a  private  room  will  not  impress 
the  ignorant.  A  justice  in  silk  robes  embodying  the  con¬ 
ventional  majesty  of  the  law  will.  The  learned  and  able  Chief 
Justice  of  the  special  sessions  court,  Isaac  F.  Russell,  states 
that  his  court  tries  children’s  cases  in  twenty-seven  lan¬ 
guages— Syrian,  Coptic,  Hungarian,  Mongolian,  and  others. 
He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  robes  and  the 
attendant  formality.  Judge  Wilkins  of  Brooklyn  has  dis¬ 
carded  the  robes  and  heard  cases  in  private,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  proceeding  is  a  criminal  proceeding. 

Bernard  Flexner  says,  “The  measure  of  a  court’s  work 
depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  social  side.  The  proba¬ 
tion  officer,  the  detention  home,  the  clinic,  each  must  be 
carefully  organized.’’  Judge  De  Lacey  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  says  that  probation  is 
character  building.  It  is  custodial  care  exercised  without 
incarceration.  The  probation  officer  is  the  right  hand  of 
the  court  and  on  his  efficiency  depends  to  a  large  degree 
the  practical  success  of  the  court.  He  is  or  ought  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  conditions  surrounding  a  delinquent  and  he 
ought  to  exercise  a  strict  control  over  the  wards  of  the 
court  placed  in  his  charge.  If  probation  officers  are  incom¬ 
petent  for  their  duties  the  court  breaks  down  at  a  vital 
point.  If  they  are  insufficient  in  number  the  court  is  ham¬ 
pered  in  its  work.  Homer  Folks  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  1906 
pointed  out  that  probation  “is  not  necessarily  nor  prefera- 
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bly  a  judicial,  but  it  is  an  executive  function.”  It  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  ancient  procedure  followed  in  the  coiu'ts  of  chan¬ 
cery  where  the  chancellor  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  ward  of  the  court.  The  judgment  of  the  court  to  the 
effect  that  the  infant  shall  be  maintained  and  educated 
was  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  function.  Carrying  out  the 
judgment  of  the  court  is  a  ministerial  function  and  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  work  of  a  probation  officer  after  the  child 
has  been  placed  on  probation. 

A  clinic  is  recommended  for  each  juvenile  court  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  department  will  correct  patent  physical 
defects  in  the  child  which  are  in  a  large  degree  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  violation  of  the  law.  The  right  to  compel  a 
child  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination  is  vigorously 
resisted.  This  opposition  is  based  on  the  legal  proposi¬ 
tion  that  a  child  can  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself  and  that  a  compulsory  examination  has 
that  effect.  The  advocates  of  this  examination  say  that 
this  objection  does  not  hold  in  a  children’s  court  case  be¬ 
cause  the  hearing  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  idea 
is  making  way  slowly.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  practically 
abandoned. 

As  a  step  in  advance,  it  is  seriously  proposed  by  such  an 
expert  as  Flexner  to  strike  from  the  law  all  that  relates  to  a 
jury  trial  and  to  strike  out  everything  relating  to  criminal 
procedure.  The  law  now  defines  “a  dehnquent  child” 
or  a  “wayward  child”  or  a  “juvenile  delinquent.”  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  child  is  declared  to  be  one 
or  the  other.  It  is  a  judgment  against  the  child.  Flexner 
would  rewrite  the  law  entirely  and  instead  of  declaring 
the  child  “a  juvenile  delinquent”  or  “wayward”  he  would 
have  the  judge  merely  decide  that  the  child  was  in  need 
of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state.  This  would  re¬ 
move  any  stigma  from  the  child  and  is  a  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  chancery  principle  that  the  child  is  the  ward 
of  the  state.  Flexner  believes  that  we  should  get  away 
altogether  from  the  criminal  terminology.  We  institute 
a  proceeding  in  chancery  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
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tecting  the  child.  We  want  no  stigma  to  attach  to  him 
and  yet  we  publish  reports  of  the  juvenile  courts  subdividing 
these  cases  according  to  the  rigid  classification  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  law  into  grand  and  petit  larceny,  burglary,  arson, 
and  so  on  thru  the  entire  list.  This  classification  is  ad¬ 
hered  to  on  the  theory  that  the  time  necessary  to  cure  a 
child  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  act  with  which  he 
is  charged.  Flexner  questions  this  theory  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  presented 
are  those  covered  by  the  inclusive  terms  “incorrigible” 
or  “habitually  truant.”  If  we  are  to  treat  the  child  in 
the  new  spirit  we  must  work  out  some  other  classification. 

Judge  De  Lacey  of  Washington  says,  “While  it  is  intended 
that  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  should  administer  jus¬ 
tice  tempered  with  mercy;  that  he  should  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  leave  children  in  the  custody  of  their  own  parents  and 
not  commit  them,  yet  the  judge  must  not  be  so  good  as 
to  be  good  for  nothing.  He  must  not  forget  that  the 
community  must  be  kept  a  safe  place  for  the  residence 
of  the  law  abiding.  To  fail  to  commit  a  juvenile  offender 
to  an  institution  when  conditions  show  that  such  discipline 
and  treatment  are  required  would  be  like  deferring  a  neces¬ 
sary  surgical  operation.” 

Judge  Wilkins  of  Brooklyn  points  out  that  the  tendency 
all  along  the  line  has  been  to  relieve  the  parent  from  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  pubhc  school  system  places  upon  the  state 
the  responsibility  of  the  education  of  the  child.  The  step¬ 
ping  in  by  the  state  to  save  the  ill-used  or  neglected  child 
from  the  home  of  a  drunken  or  immoral  parent  is  another 
move  to  relieve  the  natural  parent  of  parental  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  believes  that  the  attitude  of  pater  patriae 
should  be  relinquished  somewhat  and  the  pater  naturae 
should  be  developed.  He  says,  “  It  seems  to  me  the  state 
has  gone  nearly  as  far  as  it  should  in  direct  legislation 
toward  bettering  the  condition  of  and  protecting  from  ill- 
treatment  the  child.” 

Joseph  A.  Haniphy 

Public  School  126 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VII 

THE  CASE  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  HYGIENE  AND 
PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  IN  THE  UPPER 
GRADES 

At  the  present  time  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  for  the  most  part  by  exposition,  i.  e.,  the 
teacher  assigns  a  few  pages  from  a  textbook  and  at  recita¬ 
tion  seeks  to  expound  its  lessons  by  questions,  illustrations 
and  references  to  concrete  examples.  The  method  is  like 
teaching  arithmetic  without  problems.  It  does  not  lead 
the  pupil  to  think  for  himself.  It  has  been  our  endeavor 
to  devise  a  system  that  does. 

The  subject  of  preventive  medicine  is  very  hard  for  the 
public  school  teacher  to  get  at.  The  individual’s  efficiency 
in  prevention  depends  not  only  upon  an  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  health  but  also  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  early  symptoms  of  disease,  just  as  an  engineer  must 
know  not  only  how  to  keep  his  machine  going  but  how  to 
tell  when  it  starts  to  go  wrong.  Records  of  cases  that  have 
gone  wrong,  await  solution,  are  solved,  and  go  right,  offer 
a  good  opportunity  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
reasons  basic  to  the  laws  of  health  and  an  understanding 
of  why  the  early  symptoms  of  disease  occur. 

The  writer  has  been  employing  the  case  system  in 
teaching  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  during  the  past 
two  years  in  public  school  work.  In  using  the  case  sys¬ 
tem  to  teach  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine,  the  teacher 
at  the  start  of  the  lesson  distributes  to  the  pupils  records 
of  specific  cases  of  disease  and  disorders  which  occur  com¬ 
monly  in  every-day  life.  The  cases  are  given  out  just 
as  they  occur  in  life,  i.  e.,  the  diagnosis,  prognosis  and 
treatment  are  not  given  away  but  must  be  thought  out 
by  the  pupil.  The  teacher  is  given  a  teacher’s  edition 
which  consists  of  three  things:  (I)  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  case  setting  forth  the  diagnosis,  outcome  and  treat- 
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ment;  (II)  a  list  of  objects  that  the  case  is  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish;  (III)  an  outline  of  practical  and  scientific  facts 
used  to  teach  the  lessons  designed  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jects. 

As  an  illustration  the  following  case  was  given  out: 

“Michael  P.,  aged  thirty-two,  a  motorman,  had  been 
working  at  his  occupation  about  six  months  when  he  noticed 
that  the  veins  in  his  legs  were  getting  large.  In  six  months 
more  they  were  very  large  and  there  were  more  of  them. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  masses  of  large,  hard,  knotted 
veins  on  both  legs  and  up  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  The  pain 
in  the  veins  often  kept  him  awake  at  night.  In  speaking 
to  a  friend  about  it,  his  wife  said  that  he  was  troubled 
with  ‘very  coarse  veins.’  While  driving  his  car  thru 
heavy  traffic  down-town  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  and  soon  his 
foot  felt  wet.” 

The  pupils  were  given  three  minutes  to  read  it  over 
and  decide  in  their  own  minds  the  answer  to  three  ques¬ 
tions:  (I)  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  man?  (II) 
What  is  the  outlook  for  him?  (HI)  What  would  you  do? 
If  the  case  is  of  an  unfamiliar  sort,  the  answers  are  given 
orally.  If  similar  cases  have  been  taken  up  before  and  cor¬ 
rect  answers  are  to  be  expected,  the  answers  are  written 
out  so  that  everyone  commits  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  case  the  teacher  had  been  given  the 
following  subsequent  history  and  outline  of  facts  to  be 
taught:  “By  the  time  he  reached  the  end  of  the  block 
quite  a  pool  of  blood  had  collected  on  the  floor.  A  doctor 
had  him  sit  down  and  put  his  leg  over  the  back  of  a 
seat.  The  bleeding  stopt. 

“The  direct  objects  of  this  case  are:  (I)  To  prevent  vari¬ 
cose  veins.  (II)  To  prevent  varicose  ulcers.  (Ill)  To  pre¬ 
vent  embolism  of  lungs.  (IV)  To  prevent  death  by  hemor¬ 
rhage. 

“The  incidental  objects  are:  (I)  To  call  attention  to 
the  circulatory  apparatus  especially  the  veins.  (II)  To 
call  attention  to  the  manner  of  venous  circulation.  (Ill)  To 
call  attention  to  the  massage  action  of  the  muscles. 
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“The  first,  second,  and  third  direct  objects  may  be  attacked 
by  lines  of  questions  developing  the  following  facts:  (I) 
The  man’s  trouble  is  varicose  veins.  (II)  The  cause  is 
the  gravitation  of  the  fluids  to  the  lower  extremities  in  a 
man  constantly  standing  on  his  feet  and  not  moving  around. 
Postmen  do  not  have  varicose  veins.  Motormen  do  very 
commonly.  Traffic  officers  who  stand  still  have  them. 
Patrolmen  do  not.  (Ill)  The  reasons  for  that  are  two: 
(i)  The  heart  is  stimulated  by  exercise  to  pump  harder 
and  better  the  circulation.  (2)  The  large  factor  is  the 
massage  action  of  the  muscle.  The  natural  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  massage  the  blood  out  of 
the  veins  and  the  veins  themselves.  (IV)  The  only  cure 
for  these  veins  now  is  to  cut  them  out.  (V)  Had  this  man 
started  exercising  when  he  first  noticed  the  veins  enlarging 
six  months  after  becoming  a  motorman  he  would  not  have 
had  them.  (VI)  Dancing,  walking,  running  or  any  sport 
that  exercises  the  legs  will  do  as  a  form  of  exercise.  (VII) 
The  veins  should  be  removed  because  of  the  pain  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  apt  to  thrombose,  that  is,  fuse  together 
and  destroy  the  circulation  to  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  leg. 
(VIII)  This  will  result  in  a  varicose  ulcer,  the  so-called  milk- 
leg.  It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  get  one  to 
stay  healed.  Most  people  that  have  them  have  a  running 
sore  as  long  as  they  live.  Pieces  inside  the  thrombosed 
vein  are  apt  to  break  loose  and  result  fatally  at  any  time 
by  plugging  up  the  lungs.  (The  broken-off  piece  is  called 
an  embolus.  Its  circulation  thru  the  blood  and  lodgment  is 
called  embolism.)  (IX)  Any  massaging  of  a  thrombosed  or 
Inflamed  vein  is  apt  to  result  in  embolism.  It  benefits  ordi¬ 
nary  varicose  veins.  (X)  Round  garters  cause  varicose 
veins. 

“The  fourth  subject  may  be  attacked  by  a  hne  of  ques¬ 
tions  developing  the  following  facts:  (i)  The  cause  of 
the  sharp  pain  was  the  bursting  of  the  varicose  vein.  (2) 
The  cause  of  the  wet  foot  was  blood.  (3)  The  hemorrhage 
may  be  stopt  by  elevating  the  foot,  by  applying  pressure 
to  the  wound  with  the  bare  hand  or  some  cloth,  or  by  put- 
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ting  a  tourniquet  around  the  thigh.  Since  it  is  a  vein, 
putting  a  tourniquet  just  below  the  wound  might  stop  it. 
(5)  Hemorrhage  from  an  artery  is  more  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol. 

“The  first  incidental  object  may  be  attacked  by  develop¬ 
ing  the  following  facts:  (i)  The  arterial  blood  circulates 
because  it  is  pumped  directly  from  the  heart  into  the 
arteries.  (2)  From  the  arteries  it  goes  to  the  capillaries. 

(3)  By  the  time  the  blood  gets  to  the  capillaries  most  of 
the  force  with  which  it  has  been  pumped  has  been  lost. 

(4)  Some  of  the  force  remains  and  pushes  the  venous 
blood  along  every  time  the  heart  contracts.  (5)  The 
valves  in  the  veins  keep  the  blood  from  falling  back  when 
the  heart  relaxes. 

“The  second  incidental  object  may  be  further  attacked 
by  developing  the  following  facts :  (i)  The  massage  action 

of  the  muscles  prevents  stagnation  around  the  cells.  (2) 
Every  cell  is  constantly  at  work  taking  in  food  and  oxygen, 
converting  them  into  itself  and  giving  off  waste  products 
as  it  acts.  (3)  This  industry  of  each  cell  will  be  accelerated 
by  the  massage  action  of  the  muscles.  (4)  In  a  limited 
way  the  nerves,  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  bones,  and  ten¬ 
dons  benefit.  (5)  The  greatest  benefit  is  probably  derived 
by  the  abdominal  viscera.  (6)  People  who  have  disease 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  usually  have  weak  abdominal 
walls  which  they  do  not  exercise.” 

In  a  like  manner  the  entire  field  of  hygiene  and  preven¬ 
tive  medicine  are  covered.  Many  of  the  cases  are  about 
the  prevention  of  things  in  which  the  child  is  immediately 
interested,  skin  infections,  colds,  postural  defects,  effects 
of  improper  diet  and  ventilation.  The  above  case  was 
chosen  to  show  that  the  children  can  reason  accurately 
about  a  rather  complicated  case  and  not  because  it  is  as 
valuable  as  a  more  common  one.  In  this  instance  the 
children  in  the  sixth  grade  made  a  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage 
and  varicose  veins  without  being  told.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  what  she  thought  was  the  matter  with  the  man, 
a  little  girl  said  that  he  had  burst  a  blood  vessel. 
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The  case  system  is  not  a  new  thing.  Plato  and  Socrates 
both  used  it.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  employed  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  less  extensively 
in  many  medical  schools. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  that  it  is  at  present 
or  has  been  employed  in  any  graded  school  in  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  hygiene  and  preventive  medi¬ 
cine.  True  it  is  that  almost  every  educator  to  whom  the 
subject  is  mentioned  says,  “I  have  always  used  a  case  sys-' 
tern.”  What  he  means  is  that  he  has  used  cases  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  concepts  he  was  seeking  to  expound.  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  case  system  and  that. 
The  case  system  uses  cases  as  foundation  stones  on  which 
to  develop  judgments,  not  as  illustrations  for  concepts. 
It  is  conceivable  that  once  upon  a  time  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  were  taught  without  any  problems  and  that  in 
the  course  of  time  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  add  problems  for  solution.  The  present 
method  of  teaching  hygiene  is  like  the  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  without  any  problems.  Adding  illustrative 
cases  does  not  change  it.  Adding  problems  in  the  shape 
of  unknown  cases  does.  That  is  one  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  case  system.  In  employing  the  case  system 
specific  cases  of  accidents,  diseases,  and  disorders  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  unusually  good  hygiene  are  given  out  to  the  pupils. 
The  points  of  the  cases  are  not  given  away  but  the  pupils 
are  led  to  form  judgments  about  whatever  knowledge  of 
the  medical  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology 
and  hygiene  are  essential  to  the  genuine  understanding 
of  the  case  and  follow  naturally  from  it. 

Giving  the  pupils  the  above  case  and  asking  them, 
“What  is  the  matter?  What  would  you  do?  What  is 
the  outlook  for  the  man?”  is  a  far  different  matter  than 
adding  the  subsequent  history  and  using  it  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  varicose  veins  occur  and  what  to  do  for  hemor¬ 
rhage. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  this  system  is  not  used  in  graded 
schools  is  because  no  one  has  ever  tried  it  adequately. 
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The  writer  sought  the  advice  of  numerous  educators  be¬ 
fore  making  actual  trial.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  it  probably  would  not  work  at  all  among  high  school 
children  and  that  if  it  did  work  in  high  school  it  would  not 
work  in  the  grades.  Experience  proved  the  opinion  wrong. 
The  children  in  the  fifth  grade  are  very  keen  in  seeing  the 
point  of  these  cases  and  form  just  as  good  judgments  about 
them  as  the  medical  students  did  whom  the  writer  had  been 
teaching  previously. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  several  important  advantages 
have  been  observed.  The  pupils  do  like  the  subject  better 
when  taught  in  this  way  and  take  more  interest  in  it.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  have  classes  ask  that  the  exercise  be 
continued  into  recess  and  into  the  next  hour.  The  teachers 
prefer  to  use  this  method  in  teaching  both  because  of  the 
added  interest  and  because  of  the  feeling  that  they  are 
more  apt  to  get  results  in  the  way  of  actual  prevention. 

The  latter  sentiment  is  because  the  subject  matter  is 
presented  from  a  practical  rather  than  an  academic  point 
of  view.  Not  only  do  the  pupils  get  the  knowledge  they 
need  but  they  encounter  it  exactly  as  they  do  in  later  life. 
The  view-point  is  the  view-point  of  actual  life  and  experience. 
Knowledge  gained  from  that  view-point  can  be  applied. 

Perhaps  another  reason  why  teachers  prefer  this  method 
is  because  it  gives  them  a  much  greater  opportunity  of 
making  a  lasting  primary  impression  on  the  pupils.  Where 
the  pupils  have  the  chance  of  reading  all  of  the  concepts 
to  be  developed  out  of  a  textbook  before  the  teacher  men¬ 
tions  them  she  is  robbed  of  most  of  her  ammunition.  If 
we  may  believe  the  laws  of  psychology,  the  securing  of  a 
better  primary  impression  should  help  to  secure  a  better 
remembrance  of  the  subject  matter. 

Another  factor  which  should  serve  to  secure  better  mem¬ 
ory  is  the  fact  that  in  the  case  system  the  subject  matter 
has  better  connection.  Everything  is  connected  with  a 
part  of  life.  No  academic  exposition  has  any  such  connec¬ 
tion. 

Some  psychologists  hold  that  repetition  is  the  greatest 
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factor  in  remembrance.  The  case  system  offers  a  wonder¬ 
ful  chance  for  repetition.  Cases  occurring  in  life  which 
involve  practically  the  same  lessons  are  different  enough 
so  that  ample  repetition  may  be  made  without  causing 
the  revulsion  that  accompanies  the  repetition  of  the  same 
bit  of  academic  knowledge.  Repetition  without  revul¬ 
sion  must  be  a  great  advantage. 

Ordinarily  in  teaching  the  subject  of  hygiene  the  teacher 
seeks  to  expound  certain  concepts  with  the  idea  of  giving 
a  useful  body  of  knowledge  to  the  pupil.  When  you  place 
the  case  system  in  the  teacher’s  hands  teaching  this  subject 
becomes  an  altogether  different  proposition.  She  is  then 
trying  to  help  the  pupil  develop  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  expounding  concepts  any  longer.  It  is  a  matter  of 
getting  the  pupil  to  form  judgments  and  that  is  real 
mental  discipline.  These  judgments  are  judgments  of 
probabilities,  just  the  sort  of  mental  process  the  child  is 
going  to  live  by,  not  the  hard  and  fast  judgments  of  algebra 
and  Latin  grammar.  Business  men  have  cried  aloud  for 
training  in  the  judgment  of  probabilities  in  the  public 
schools.  The  case  system  is  smely  a  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to  make  up  your 
mind.  That  is  what  forming  a  judgment  is.  The  value 
to  the  pupils  of  making  up  their  minds  about  the  problems 
that  a  case  presents;  reasoning  from  its  premises;  coming 
to  a  conclusion;  getting  up  and  voicing  to  the  pubHc  that 
conclusion,  right  or  wrong,  must  be  great.  The  increase 
in  self-confidence  that  pupils  show  is  certainly  very  grati¬ 
fying. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  every  pedagogical 
exercise  should  be  to  cause  cerebration.  There  is  no 
•doubt  that  this  system  does  get  the  pupils  to  think. 

Harry  W.  Haight 
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REPORT  ON  GARY  (IND.)  SCHOOLS^ 

I  visited  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana,  during  the  week 
beginning  February  12,  1915.  I  spent  two  entire  school 
days  and  evenings  in  observation  and  study,  besides 
Saturday  and  part  of  Sunday.  I  saw  children  and  adults 
at  work  in  sixteen  different  kinds  of  shops,  seven  different 
kinds  of  laboratories,  two  different  kinds  of  studios,  and 
inspected  assemblies,  gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  play¬ 
grounds,  libraries,  and  religious  instruction  in  churches. 
Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  information  gathered  by 
observing  the  several  activities  of  three  schools,  the  Jeffer¬ 
son,  the  Emerson,  and  the  Froebel. 

SHOPS 

I.  Commercial. — The  Emerson  school  has  an  office  in 
which  all  school  accounting  is  done,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
board  of  education.  Several  store-rooms  are  a  part  of  this 
department.  These  are  in  charge  of  children  and  are  open 
at  all  times  for  the  distribution  of  supplies  needed  by  the 
various  shops  and  classrooms.  A  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  supplies  is  made  in  the  shops  by  the  children. 
For  instance,  baseball  bats  and  round-topped  stools  are 
made  in  the  turning  shop.  Castings  of  all  sorts,  both  in 
brass  and  iron,  used  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  furni¬ 
ture,  are  turned  out  by  the  foundry.  Towels  are  made 
in  the  domestic  arts  department.  Screws  and  bolts  are 
made  in  the  machine  shop.  Reports  and  bulletins  of  various 
kinds  are  furnished  by  the  print  shop. 

Accurate  record  is  made  of  each  article  supplied  to  any 
department  on  written  requisition,  with  the  cost,  which  is 
charged  against  the  department  giving  the  order.  When 
an  article  is  made  by  any  shop  for  the  store-room  or  for  use 

1  A  report  prepared  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educatioa  in 
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in  another  department,  the  price  is  credited  to  the  producing 
shop.  The  commercial  department  teaches  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  and  has  enough  school 
accounting  to  keep  some  ten  pupils  busy  every  day  and  to 
give  commercial  training  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
different  pupils  a  year.  The  board  of  education  provides 
no  paid  clerks  for  the  schools.  The  commercial  department 
performs  all  the  clerical  labor. 

2.  Turning. — I  saw  a  thirteen-year-old  eighth-grade  pupil 
turning  the  top  of  an  oak  stool.  Stools  of  this  sort  are  used 
in  the  various  laboratories.  The  base  is  of  cast-iron  and 
is  made  in  the  foundry.  Children  turn  their  own  baseball 
bats,  Indian  clubs,  and  patterns  used  in  other  shops.  At 
night  several  women  were  at  work  in  this  shop  turning 
articles  for  use  in  the  home. 

3.  Painting. — In  one  of  the  rooms  a  boy  with  overalls 
on  was  found  on  a  step-ladder  painting  the  iron  work  of  an 
air  supply  vent.  In  the  paint  shop  a  number  of  boys  were 
observed  staining  some  teachers’  desks  which  had  been  made 
of  quartered  oak  in  the  cabinet  shop.  Children  of  the 
middle  grades  are  assigned  to  the  various  shops  as  helpers 
to  the  older  children.  In  this  way  they  pick  up  incidentally 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information  about  the  various  indus¬ 
tries.  A  child  remains  in  one  shop  thirteen  weeks,  then  is 
assigned  to  another.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  find  himself 
by  discovering  which  way  his  interests  and  aptitudes  point. 

4.  Sewing. — The  teacher  of  sewing  has  a  practical  sewing 
woman  to  assist  in  turning  out  an  industrial  product.  In 
one  school  the  laundry  is  combined  with  the  sewing  depart¬ 
ment  and  also  employs  a  practical  laundress.  Both  de¬ 
partments  are  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  domestic 
arts.  This  teacher  has  charge  of  the  cooking,  and  employs 
a  practical  housekeeper  in  the  kitchen.  The  three  de¬ 
partments  thus  managed  by  one  teacher  earn  enough  to 
pay  for  all  the  material  they  require  and  the  wages  of  the 
three  practical  women. 

5.  Boiler  Room. — The  boiler  room  is  used  as  a  shop  or 
laboratory.  It  is  equipt  with  all  the  most  approved  de- 
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vices  for  the  safe  and  economical  production  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  power.  The  boilers  are  provided  with  mechani¬ 
cal  stokers.  Children  are  taught  to  measure  the  amount 
of  coal  and  water  consumed  and  the  horse-power  developed. 
Each  building  produces  its  own  electric  energy  for  light  and 
power.  The  dynamo  is  in  the  engine  room,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  physics. 

6.  The  Laundry. — Where  there  are  so  many  shops  and 
a  swimming  pool,  a  vast  number  of  towels  are  required  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  These  are  furnished  by  the  laundry 
to  the  supply-rooms  and  are  washed  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  hundred.  The  department  having  the  washing 
done  is  charged  with  the  laundry  bill  and  the  laundry  re¬ 
ceives  credit  for  all  the  work  it  does.  It  must  earn  enough 
to  pay  for  its  supphes  and  the  wages  of  the  practical  woman 
(or  laundress). 

7.  The  Blacksmith  Shop. — Here  I  found  a  fifth-grade  boy 
mending  his  roller  skates.  The  shop  makes  all  the  forged 
iron  work  used  in  playground  apparatus  and  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  It  also  shoes  the  horses  kept  on  the 
farm  which  belongs  to  the  school  department.  In  each  shop 
every  boy  has  a  lavatory  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  an 
individual  towel  to  be  used  only  once. 

8.  The  Foundry. — The  boys  made  the  blue-print  and 
specifications  for  the  equipment  of  this  shop  in  the  drafting 
room.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  manufactured  the  charging 
platforms,  etc.,  from  the  drawings  of  the  boys. 

Q.  The  Machine  Shop. — The  Emerson  school  has  a  machine 
shop  the  equipment  of  which  cost  about  eight  thousand 
dollars.  No  child  below  the  seventh  year  is  permitted  here. 
Emphasis  in  all  shops  is  laid  upon  the  employment  of  all 
the  latest  safety  devices.  Gary  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  cooperative  or  part-time  students  in  its  high  school  than 
Cincinnati.  A  student  may  work  by  day  and  study  at 
night,  or  vice  versa;  or  he  may  work  in  the  morning  and 
study  in  the  afternoon,  or  vice  versa. 

*10.  Cabinet  Shop. — Here  is  a  lot  of  dangerous  machinery, 
all  equipt  with  safety  devices.  An  experienced  cabinet 
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maker,  employed  at  union  wages  and  during  union  hours, 
is  in  charge.  The  work  is  so  dangerous  that  only  boys 
sixteen  years  or  more  of  age  are  allowed  in  the  shop.  Adults 
may  come  here  during  the  day  or  evening  and  make  any¬ 
thing  whatever  that  may  be  employed  in  social  service. 
In  the  night  school  five  married  women  were  found  at  work 
in  this  shop.  I  spoke  to  only  one,  and  she  was  making  a 
dining-room  chair. 

11.  Plumbing. — All  the  three  schools  I  visited  have  plumb¬ 
ing  shops.  In  some  cases  the  equipment  is  very  simple, 
in  others  it  is  elaborate  enough  to  do  any  work  required  in 
the  construction  of  a  modern  schoolhouse. 

12.  Carpenter  Shop. — Each  school  has  a  carpenter  shop. 
There  is  no  limit  as  to  ages  or  grades.  Some  children  so 
small  that  they  can  scarcely  see  the  top  of  the  work  bench 
are  found  making  things  that  have  either  practical  or  play 
utility.  In  the  evening  schools  this  shop  is  patronized  by 
large  numbers  of  small  boys,  and  even  girls,  whose  parents 
are  studying  in  some  of  the  other  shops  or  in  classrooms. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  entire  family  to  go  to  even¬ 
ing  school.  In  two  cases  I  saw  babies  asleep  in  baby- 
carriages  while  the  mother  was  at  work  in  the  same  room. 

13.  Cobbling. — One  of  the  schools  has  a  cobbling-shop  in 
charge  of  a  shoemaker.  In  the  basement  is  kept  a  large 
box  where  the  children  deposit  old  shoes  discarded  at  home. 
If  a  poor  family  wants  shoes  repaired,  a  boy  takes  leather 
cut  from  old  shoes  and  does  the  mending.  If  new  leather 
is  required  the  shop  furnishes  it. 

14.  Printing. — The  print  shop  is  as  well  equipt  as  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  printer.  It  teaches  not  only 
the  whole  art  of  printing,  but  bookbinding  as  well.  All 
the  school  printing  and  binding  are  done  in  these  shops. 

75.  Sheet-Metal. — One  school  has  a  sheet-metal  shop 
where  ash-cans,  buckets,  and  other  utensils  needed  in  the 
schools  are  turned  out. 

16.  Pottery. — The  Froebel  school  has  a  pottery.  Vases, 
bowls,  cups,  and  other  objects  are  made  by  the  children  on 
the  potter’s  wheel  run  by  foot  power.  All  the  designs  and 
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decorations  must  have  the  approval  of  the  art  department 
before  being  applied.  Jars,  vases,  and  pots  used  by  teachers 
for  flowers  and  plants  are  made  by  the  little  potters. 

LABORATORIES 

1.  Nature  Study. — All  the  teaching  is  departmental  and 
is  done  in  shops,  studios,  laboratories,  and  assemblies. 
Each  science  laboratory  has  half  a  class,  or  about  a  maximum 
of  twenty  pupils.  In  one  nature  laboratory  visited,  a  girl 
was  cleaning  the  animal  cages — for  there  is  either  a  green¬ 
house  or  an  animal  house  connected  with  each  nature  labora¬ 
tory.  The  eighth-grade  children  take  care  of  the  animals. 
Other  children  take  care  of  the  plants.  In  this  room  some 
eighth-grade  children  were  working  with  the  teacher  while 
some  sixth-grade  children  were  studying  Gulick’s  The  body 
at  work. 

In  another  nature  laboratory  a  Cornell  graduate  who  had 
formerly  been  Miss  Comstock’s  assistant  was  giving  a  lesson 
on  the  difference  between  plants  and  animals  to  a  class  of 
2B  children.  The  first  part  of  the  lesson  consisted  of 
reading  by  the  children  from  The  plant  baby  and  its  friends, 
in  which  the  question  under  discussion  was  raised.  Then 
two  little  helpers  were  sent  to  the  animal  house  to  bring 
out  two  brown  rabbits.  Paper  was  spread  upon  the  sand 
in  the  sand  table  and  on  this  the  rabbits  were  placed.  The 
children  were  then  invited  to  observe  all  they  could  about 
the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  animals.  I  did  not  re¬ 
main  to  find  out  how  the  lesson  ended. 

These  nature  rooms  are  equipt  with  a  special  desk  and 
stool  made  in  the  school  shops. 

Animals  and  plants  are  loaned  by  these  laboratories  to 
kindergartens  and  other  classes  in  the  school. 

2.  Botany. — Physical  geography  is  taught  by  the  botany 
teacher;  political  geography  by  the  history  teacher.  The 
botany  laboratory  is  equipt  with  special  tables,  microscopes, 
charts,  supplementary  readers,  relief  maps  and  globes,  and 
all  other  material  required  for  inductive  study.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  by  both  elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 
The  only  recitation  I  witnest  was  in  the  Saturday  school 
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where  children  were  preparing  exhibits  of  com  products. 

j.  Physics. — The  physics  laboratories  are  elaborately 
equipt.  In  the  Emerson  school  no  less  than  three  large 
rooms  are  devoted  to  this  department.  Spelling  is  corre¬ 
lated  with  science  in  the  laboratory  teaching.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  experiment  twenty  words  associated  with 
the  subject  are  dictated  for  spelling.  Kimball’s  College 
physics  is  used  by  eleventh-grade  students.  This  gives  the 
graduates  advanced  standing  in  physics  at  college  entrance, 
as  there  are  only  three  colleges  in  Indiana  able  to  use  this 
textbook.  Every  classroom  in  the  Froebel  school  has  a 
combination  lavatory  and  drinking  fountain  in  one  comer 
and  an  adjacent  toilet  room.  A  class  observed  at  work  in 
one  of  the  physics  laboratories  was  working  on  ventilation 
data.  The  high  school  students  are  able  to  go  into  a  house 
and  plan  a  complete  heating  system. 

4.  Chemistry. — A  class  observed  in  a  chemical  laboratory 
at  the  Emerson  school  has  analyzed  the  coal  supplied  to 
the  board  of  education  for  moisture,  B.  T.  U.,  etc.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis.  Graduates  of 
the  laboratory  are  able  to  earn  at  once  eighty  dollars  a  month 
in  the  research  laboratories  of  the  Steel  Company. 

5.  Bacteriology. — The  bacteriological  laboratory  is  equipt 
for  testing  milk  and  other  food  products  and  contagious 
diseases.  The  school  doctor  has  a  laboratory  of  his  own, 
and  students  are  assigned  to  work  with  him.  In  connection 
with  the  doctor’s  office  there  is  a  dental  clinic,  regular 
dentists  offering  their  services  gratis  at  stated  times.  The 
school  doctor  is  held  responsible  for  the  sanitation  of  all 
toilets,  shops,  laboratories,  and  the  schoolhouse  generally. 

6.  Electricity. — As  already  explained,  the  electric  labora¬ 
tory  is  the  lighting  and  power  plant  of  the  school,  used  in 
connection  with  the  department  of  physics.  Boys  are  able 
to  build  and  install  all  sorts  of  electrical  devices,  including 
motors. 

7.  Cooking. — The  cooking  is  taught  by  a  teacher  and  a 
practical  woman.  The  fourth-grade  girls  are  employed 
as  helpers  to  the  eighth-grade  girls  and  fifth-year  children 
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help  ninth-grade  cooks.  Each  kitchen  serves  meals  to 
children,  teachers,  and  visitors,  and  is  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  Board  furnishes  no  supplies.  The  menu  is  written  daily 
on  a  blackboard.  There  are  portions  from  one  cent  each 
up  to  ten  cents.  The  customer  makes  any  combination 
he  desires  to  fit  his  purse.  The  teacher  knows  to  the  fraction 
of  a  cent  the  cost  of  each  article.  At  the  end  of  the  week  a 
financial  statement  is  rendered  showing  the  number  of  pupils 
served,  the  profits  for  the  week,  and  an  inventory  of  stock 
on  hand. 

STUDIOS 

1.  Music. — A  music  studio  is  equipt  with  a  special  re¬ 
volving  and  adjustable  seat  for  use  in  orchestra  practise. 
There  is  also,  of  course,  a  piano.  A  library  of  supplementary 
reading  on  music  and  musicians  is  provided.  In  one  of  the 
studios  I  found  the  Congdon  Music  Chart,  a  convenient 
device  for  putting  music  on  horizontal  rolls  instead  of  the 
blackboard.  The  music  I  heard  was  not  up  to  my  own 
standard.  A  special  teacher  of  music  observed  in  one  of 
the  assemblies  was  unable  to  play  the  piano  and  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  poor  quality  of  tone  in  singing.  The  music  used 
was  commonplace. 

2.  Art. — Drawing  is  taught  in  the  art  studio  and  applied 
in  the  shops  and  laboratories  in  making  sketches  of  objects 
and  processes.  In  one  of  these  studios  children  were  decorat¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  the  room.  There  is  a  department  of  jewelry 
design.  All  the  designs  used  for  making  and  decorating 
vessels  in  the  pottery  are  supplied  or  supervised  by  the  art 
departments.  Each  art  student  has  a  private  locker  for  his 
drawing  materials. 

ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 

I.  History  and  Geography. — These  two  subjects  are  taught 
by  specialists,  each  of  whom  teaches  both.  I  was  not  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  see  a  teacher  at  work.  Maps  and  charts, 
many  of  which  are  made  by  the  children,  are  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  rooms  and  halls.  A  special  table  with  a  hinged 
top  that  may  be  turned  up  for  map  drawing  before  the  class, 
is  designed  and  made  by  the  school  shops  for  these  teachers. 
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2.  Latin. — German  and  Latin  begin  in  the  seventh  grade, 
French  begins  in  the  third.  After  the  ninth  year  no  student 
is  required  to  take  a  foreign  language,  as  three  years  of  a 
foreign  language  is  the  maximum  requirement  for  admission 
to  college  in  the  Central  College  Association.  The  class  in 
Latin  observed  by  me  was  preparing  for  an  assembly 
a  series  of  charts  and  exercises  designed  to  show  “why  we 
study  Latin.” 

j.  Arithmetic. — A  number  of  arithmetic  teachers  were 
observed  at  work.  In  all  cases  the  children  were  at  the 
blackboard.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
the  children  know  the  fundamental  operations,  tables  and 
fractions,  nor  to  ascertain  results  of  entire  classes  ©n 
any  given  exercise.  A  large  collection  of  number  games 
is  provided  for  the  lower  grades. 

4.  General  Application. — One  class  of  the  third  year 
was  observed  in  what  is  termed  “application”  work.  There 
was  no  class  exercise.  The  children  walked  around  the 
room  and  talked  freely;  some  had  nature  study,  some  mod¬ 
eled,  some  sewed.  They  did  what  fancy  suggested.  It  was 
play  directed  into  constructive  channels. 

The  educational  value  of  the  period  is  not  clear  to  me. 
However,  if  it  is  play  time,  as  I  understand  it  to  be,  nothing 
is  lost  even  if  the  children  are  merely  amused. 

5.  German. — I  saw  a  seventh-year  class  that  was  having 
its  first  lesson  in  German.  A  list  of  languages  had  been 
written  on  the  board  and  the  problem  was  to  discover  the 
reason  for  the  diversity  of  languages.  Another  teacher 
was  observed  in  an  eighth-year  class.  She  was  very  skill¬ 
fully  conducting  a  conversation  lesson.  The  text  employed 
was  Muller’s  Deutsches  Lese-und  Sprachbuch.  (Silver  Bur¬ 
dette  and  Co.) 

6.  French. — Some  fourth-year  children  were  playing  a 
conversation  game  with  the  teacher  of  the  French  language. 
Only  eleven  were  in  the  class.  It  seemed  good  work. 

7.  Expression. — A  fifth-grade  class  was  reading  silently 
stories  in  Lida  B.  McMurry’s  Classic  stories  (Public  School 
Publishing  Co.).  Individual  children  were  called  upon  to 
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tell  stories  which  they  had  just  read.  Memory  and  under¬ 
standing  were  excellent;  but  expression  poor.  The  teacher 
is  a  good  listener,  and  is  a  pupil  of  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  of 
Chicago  University. 

8.  Kindergarten.- — Kindergarten  instruction  is  provided 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six.  Plants 
and  animals  needed  are  supphed  by  nature  laboratories. 
To  observe  industries  the  children  visit  the  various  school 
shops.  Kindergarten  rooms  are  planned  for  use  as  social 
centers,  dancing,  and  receptions. 

athletics 

1.  Gymnasia. — Gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  and  play¬ 
grounds  are  open  all  the  time,  i.  e.,  seven  days  a  week,  in¬ 
cluding  evenings.  Frequently  younger  children  are  in 
charge  of  high  school  students.  One  lesson  observed  in  the 
gymnasium  consisted  of  an  ambulance  corps  drill.  Four 
boys  lay  on  the  floor  in  turn  and  the  rest  marched  by  with 
stretchers  and  carried  them  off. 

2.  Swimming  Pools. — Swdmming  pools  for  boys  and  girls 
are  installed  in  two  of  the  three  principal  buildings.  The 
water  in  these  pools  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  seventy 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  is  filtered  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

j.  Playgrounds. — The  standard  size  of  a  school  play¬ 
ground  is  twenty  acres.  The  Froebel  school  has  grounds 
of  this  size.  Ten  acres  were  purchased  by  the  school 
authorities  and  ten  more  by  the  Park  Department.  The 
school  uses  the  park  end  of  the  grounds  for  gardening  pur¬ 
poses,  and  its  own  property  for  athletics.  The  grounds 
are  large  enough  for  baseball,  football,  running  track,  and 
all  sorts  of  apparatus.  The  part  used  by  the  older  pupils 
is  fenced  off  by  wire  screens  so  that  little  children  may  not 
be  injured. 

LIBRARIES 

The  systematic  use  of  the  library  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Gary  plan.  I  observed  a  class  of  second-  or  third-grade 
pupils  at  work  in  the  reading  room  of  the  public  library  in 
charge  of  a  regular  teacher.  The  children  in  this  case  were 
permitted  to  go  to  the  shelves  and  help  themselves  to  any 
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books  they  liked.  Older  classes  are  given  lessons  in  cata¬ 
loging  and  finding  information  on  assigned  topics.  Chil¬ 
dren  come  in  groups  of  a  hundred  for  lectures  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  with  lantern  slides,  moving  pictures,  and  opaque 
projectors.  In  the  Emerson  school  I  found  large  numbers 
of  younger  children  amusing  themselves  in  the  library  while 
their  parents  were  attending  classes  in  the  evening  school 
in  the  same  building. 

In  the  stack-room  of  the  public  library  I  found  thousands 
of  volumes  classified  by  grades  for  supplementary  reading 
of  school  children.  By  cooperating  in  this  way  with  otu* 
public  library  we  might  abolish  our  class  libraries  and  save 
the  money  for  other  useful  purposes. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Gary  system  to  make  the  school  the 
clearing  house  for  all  child-welfare  agencies.  Hence  we 
find  a  cooperative  system  by  which  the  various  churches  are 
permitted  to  come  to  the  school  and  take  out  groups  of 
children  for  instruction  in  religion  at  certain  stated  times 
twice  a  week.  The  time  for  this  instruction  is  taken  out 
of  assembly,  shop,  or  play.  While  I  was  at  the  Froebel 
school  a  Catholic  priest  came  in  and  marched  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  off  to  his  church  for  an  hour’s 
instruction.  The  children  are  returned  to  the  assembly 
room  from  which  they  are  taken  within  the  hour.  I  was 
present  in  a  church  house  during  the  instruction  of  a  class 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Settle,  employed  by  the  American  Missionary 
Society.  The  children  all  belong  to  a  Protestant  sect 
called  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  are  in  grades  lA  to  3B. 
The  subject  was  the  story  of  Joseph.  The  spirit  and  method 
of  the  teacher  were  admirable  and  the  children  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  hour  very  much.  Tho  the  attendance  is  volun¬ 
tary,  only  one  pupil  was  absent  and  she  was  ill. 

By  this  system  a  church  is  able  to  fill  up  the  time  of  a 
competent  instructor.  There  are  five  paid  religious  teachers 
in  Gary  who  are  engaged  in  this  work.  They  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  to  work  out  a  course  of  study  and  a  system  of  religious 
pedagogy. 
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This  work  is  of  course  purely  voluntary  and  the  school 
has  no  direct  connection  with  religious  instruction.  It 
merely  excuses  children  at  stated  times  on  the  written  re¬ 
quest  of  parents. 

THE  ASSEMBLY 

The  assembly  is  a  necessary  factor  of  the  Gary  plan. 
It  is  conducted  by  children  under  the  direction  of  teachers. 
There  is  a  chairman  who  presides  and  a  secretary  who  reads 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  assembly.  The  children  in 
the  audience  represent  elementary  and  high  school  grades. 
It  is  the  theory  that  smaller  children,  by  associating  in 
school  with  their  older  brothers  and  sisters,  as  they  do  in 
the  family,  pick  up  useful  information  and  get  experience 
which  will  be  useful  later  when  they  reach  the  higher  grades. 
The  programs  are  prepared  by  specialists  in  laboratory, 
studio,  or  shop.  In  this  way  the  various  activities  of  the 
school  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  children. 
The  assembly  is  called  the  heart  of  the  school  because 
thru  it  circulates  the  life-blood  of  the  organism.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  in  these  assemblies  is  just  as  free  as  it  would  be  in  a 
public  meeting  of  adults.  No  effort  is  made  to  seat  children 
in  any  special  way  and  they  need  not  pay  attention  to  what 
is  going  on  unless  they  feel  like  it.  A  program  therefore 
is  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  rude  audience.  Its  success  is. 
measured  by  the  amount  of  attention  it  secures  from  the 
children.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  forward 
exercises  that  have  value  from  the  children’s  point  of 
view. 

One  assembly  I  witnest  was  in  charge  of  the  Latin  class. 
The  acoustics  of  the  hall  are  wretched  and  hence  from  where- 
I  sat  I  could  hear  very  little.  The  oral  expression  of  the 
pupils  who  took  part  left  much  to  be  desired;  but  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  the  assembly  was  excellent.  It  consisted  of' 
a  series  of  talks  illustrated  by  charts  to  show  the  educational 
value  of  Latin. 

Every  teacher  in  the  school  is  held  responsible  in  turn, 
for  an  assembly. 
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APPEARANCE  OF  CHILDREN 

As  the  children  are  constantly  moving  around  from  room 
to  room,  from  class  to  assembly,  playground,  church,  shop, 
or  studio,  they  should  be  provided  with  individual  lockers 
for  their  outer  wraps.  The  wardrobe  in  the  classroom  is 
inconvenient  because  two  schools  (both  in  the  building 
at  the  same  time)  are  using  the  same  set  of  rooms.  The 
result  is  that  in  one  school  the  children  generally  carry  their 
outer  clothing  with  them  all  the  time.  Frequently  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  wraps  when  they  go  into 
a  classroom;  and  thus  large  numbers  sit  in  heated  class¬ 
rooms  and  assembly  halls  with  sweaters  and  overcoats  on. 
The  general  appearance  of  children  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  principal’s  attention 
to  the  matter  when  I  find  similar  carelessness  in  my  own 
schools. 

CREDIT  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

When  a  child  works  in  any  industry  he  is  credited  for  his 
time  in  terms  of  money.  He  carries  a  time-card  with  him. 
Thus,  a  high  school  boy  may  be  credited  in  a  certain  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  an  hour,  which  is  paid  once 
a  week  by  check.  This  check  is  deposited  in  the  school 
bank ;  and  when  the  depositor  has  eighty  dollars  to  his  credit 
he  receives  one  credit  toward  graduation. 

BOOKS  AND  supplies 

There  are  no  free  books  or  supplies  in  Gary.  Each  child 
pays  to  the  principal  in  real  money  a  book  rental  once  a 
year.  The  amount  varies  with  the  grade.  With  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  these  rentals  all  the  books  and  stationery  are  pur¬ 
chased. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

There  is  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  elementary 
and  high  school.  Both  are  in  the  same  building  and  use  the 
same  libraries,  studios,  laboratories,  shops,  and  assemblies. 
There  is  no  graduation  from  the  grades,  and  the  register  of 
the  ninth  grade  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  eighth. 
This  plan  of  organization  is  in  accord  with  the  European 
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practise,  which  begins  the  secondary  school  course  about 
the  fourth  school  year.  It  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
the  school  to  begin  the  study  of  foreign  languages  at  a  time 
when  the  child  has  the  greatest  aptitude  for  such  study. 

THE  SATURDAY  SCHOOL 

All  the  schools  are  open  on  Saturday  for  any  children 
that  wish  to  go.  Teachers  take  their  turns  in  serving  and 
receive  extra  compensation.  If  a  child  is  deficient  in  any 
subject  he  goes  to  the  Saturday  school  to  overcome  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  If  he  is  specially  interested  in  any  shop  or  labora¬ 
tory  he  may  go  and  spend  all  Saturday  there.  He  may  also 
use  the  gymnasium,  the  swimming  pool,  or  the  library. 
In  each  of  these  he  will  find  a  teacher  ready  to  help  him. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  assembly  halls  are  open  on  Sunday  for  civic  or  relig¬ 
ious  organizations  that  care  to  use  them.  I  attended  a 
meeting  conducted  in  the  Froebel  school  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  by  the  y.  M.  C.  A.  The  program  consisted  of  Hearst- 
Selig  motion  j  pictures  of  current  events,  stereopticon  re¬ 
productions  df  Tissot  pictures  on  the  life  of  Christ  with  a 
lecture,  somef  singing,  and  a  prayer.  The  school  authori¬ 
ties  furnished  the  building  free;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  paid  the 
remaining  expenses.  Catholics  and  Jews  could  have  any 
hall  on  similar  terms  for  a  similar  meeting.  The  audience 
was  made  up  of  adults  and  children  of  all  ages.  Entire 
families  go  to  these  meetings  as  they  do  to  evening  school. 

EVENING  SCHOOL 

The  day  enrolment  is  about  5000.  The  evening  en¬ 
rolment  is  6000.  Anyone  may  go  to  evening  school  and 
learn  anything  he  wants  to  know  or  do.  Even  day  school 
pupils,  under  certain  limitations,  are  allowed  in  the  evening 
school. 

COST  DATA 

The  total  per  capita  cost  of  all  these  activities  in  day 
school,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  evening  schools  is  $54.72 
on  the  day  school  enrolment.  New  York’s  budget  on 
the  same  basis  for  800,000  pupils  would  be  $43,776,000. 
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This  estimate  is  based  on  the  monthly  statement  for  October, 
1914,  and  includes  the  high  school.  The  total  covers 
teaching  and  supervision,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant.  The  cost  of  day  schools  alone,  not  counting  main¬ 
tenance  (which  must  be  shared  by  all  activities)  is  $36.06 
per  pupil.  The  average  salary  of  the  teachers  in  day  school 
is  $891.50.  Evening  school  teachers  are  paid  a  fixt  rate  per 
student  hour.  In  academic  subjects  the  rate  is  $.16.6. 
Thus,  if  a  teacher  has  five  pupils  for  two  hours  her  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  night  is  ten  times  $.16.6  or  $1.66.  Three 
dollars  is  the  maximum.  This  plan  keeps  up  the  attendance 
automatically;  but  if  the  classes  are  small  the  city  loses 
nothing. 

CONCLUSION 

With  due  allowance  for  imperfections  incident  to  all 
human  undertakings,  this  school  system  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  remarkable  educational  experiment  the  world  has 
seen  since  Pestalozzi.  The  great  renaissance  of  American 
education  inaugurated  by  Horace  Mann  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  was  but  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  conquering  the  New 
World.  Then  came  Herbart  with  his  clear  exposition  of 
interest,  apperception,  and  the  conduct  of  the  recitation, 
whose  followers  worked  out  schemes  of  “concentration," 
or  methods  of  organizing  the  material  of  instruction.  Col. 
Parker  showed  us  how  nature  may  be  studied  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  by  scientific  methods.  Prof.  Dewey  evolved  a 
theory  of  education  which  recognizes  the  constructive 
interest  of  children  as  one  of  the  fundamental  instincts, 
and  discovers  the  important  truth  that,  from  the  child’s 
point  of  view,  the  school  is  life  rather  than  a  preparation 
for  life,  and  that,  therefore,  school  work  should  seem  worth 
while  to  a  child  here  and  now. 

The  Gary  school  provides  for  the  sense-perception  of 
Pestalozzi.  It  has  better  science  laboratories  than  Col. 
Parker  ever  dreamed  of.  It  organizes  the  matter  and  method 
of  instruction  so  as  to  make  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  principles  of  interest  and  apperception.  Construc¬ 
tive  activity  is  the  very  life  of  the  school.  The  application 
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of  Prof.  Dewey’s  principle  is  far  more  successful  in  Gary 
than  it  was  in  the  author’s  own  school,  because  here  construc¬ 
tion  is  not  artificial  and  pedantic,  but  is  done  in  real  life 
situations.  The  children  make  objects  used  by  themselves 
in  the  school.  The  academic  work  is  so  related  to  shop, 
laboratory,  studio,  and  recreation  that  it  seems  worth 
while  here  and  now.  Finally,  the  sudden  and  imperious 
demand  for  vocational  training  in  America  is  met  at  Gary, 
not  by  special  schools  and  separate  equipment,  but  nor¬ 
mally  by  incorporating  such  training  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
program  of  the  school.  Certain  American  communities 
have  provided  vocational  opportunities  thru  the  so-called 
intermediate  school  with  its  differentiated  program  of  study 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  Gary  has  such  a  program 
from  the  fifth  year  up  thru  the  high  school.  Other  com¬ 
munities  have  inaugurated  the  part-time  system,  whereby 
the  student  is  employed  alternately  in  shop  and  school. 
Gary  has  a  larger  proportion  of  such  students  than  Cin¬ 
cinnati  itself.  European  states  and  many  American  com¬ 
munities  have  a  system  of  continuation  schools  open  at 
night  to  adults  who  are  employed  during  the  daytime. 
Gary  has  20%  more  students  in  its  evening  continuation 
schools  than  in  the  day  schools. 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  the  more  complete 
utilization  of  the  school  plant.  Gary’s  schools  are  operated 
daily  from  8.30  to  5  and  at  night  from  7  to  9  six  days  a  week. 
They  are  open  on  Sunday  for  the  use  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  social  service. 

The  rapid  increase  of  urban  population  in  America  has 
created  a  demand  for  recreation  which  is  not  fully  met  in 
any  large  city.  Gary  keeps  all  the  children  usefully  and 
happily  employed  in  work  or  play,  eight  hours  a  day.  At 
five  o’clock  they  go  home,  all  the  demand  for  exercise  and 
play  having  been  met,  glad  to^eat  supper  and  go  to  bed; 
and  thus  one  finds  very  few  children  upon  the  street  at  night. 
Finally,  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  re¬ 
ligious  education  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  this  country. 
The  public  school  is  definitely  and  necessarily  divorced  from 
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the  church.  The  Sunday  School  is  relatively  inefficient 
and  reaches  only  a  part  of  the  children.  Gary  has  made 
provision  for  religious  instruction  by  permitting  the  churches 
to  take  the  children  out  of  school  during  stated  hours  for 
religious  teaching. 

Human  nature  is  conservative.  The  schoolman  is  just 
like  other  humans.  When  he  is  told  that  someone  has  a 
new  idea,  he  is  incredulous.  He  can  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  better  system  than  the  one  in  which  he  is  immersed. 
It  is  easy  to  go  to  Gary  and  pick  flaws.  But,  taking  the 
system  in  its  entirety  and  considering  the  vast  and  mani¬ 
fold  service  it  performs  for  the  community  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  citizenship,  the  Gary  experiment  is,  as  I  have 
said  above,  the  most  fruitful  educational  experiment  we 
have  seen  in  many  generations. 

In  any  attempt  to  evaluate  an  experiment  so  rich  in 
novel  ideas  and  practises  an  open  mind  is  the  first  requisite. 
We  find  many  things  that  do  not  square  with  our  standards. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  question  of  discipline.  The  chil¬ 
dren  at  Gary  run  or  skip,  talk  or  whistle  in  the  halls  and  other 
sacred  precincts  of  the  school  exactly  as  they  would  in  then- 
own  homes.  They  feel  undern  o  constraint  whatever.  I 
confess  to  being  shocked  by  so  much  freedom.  It  annoyed 
me,  because  I  love  order  and  system  and  silence.  Then  I 
began  to  reflect  that  Gary’s  ideals  are  different  from  mine. 
This  conduct  of  the  children  is  just  what  the  school  tries 
to  stimulate — naturalness,  self-control,  initiative.  As  I 
past  from  room  to  room  I  tried  to  discover  evidences  of 
viciousness  among  children  as  a  result  of  laxity  in  discipHne. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  was  unsuccessful  in  the  search. 
I  found  no  scratched  or  carved  desks,  no  defaced  walls  or 
toilets,  no  spirit  of  wanton  waste  or  destruction  in  the  use 
of  school  supplies.  But,  then,  why  should  the  pupils 
destroy  furniture  or  deface  walls?  They  make  the  furni¬ 
ture,  they  decorate  the  walls,  they  pay  real  money  for 
school  supplies.  One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
children  run  and  whistle  in  a  Gary  school  they  are  not 
conscious  of  violating  any  rule  or  of  doing  any  wrong.  It 
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is  hard  to  put  aside  the  habit  and  prejudices  of  a  lifetime 
and  to  consider  fairly  such  unfamiliar  practises  based  on 
new  ideals.  The  Gary  plan  deserves  special  consideration 
in  a  borough  like  the  Bronx  where  school  congestion  is 
so  serious.  In  order  to  provide  a  seat  for  every  child  in 
my  district  alone  the  board  of  education  would  have  to 
expend  three  million  dollars  at  once.  The  City  Superin¬ 
tendent  has  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  New  York 
never  will  catch  up  to  the  population  in  its  provision  for 
schools  and  has  asked  the  district  superintendents  to  try 
to  devise  some  improved  system  of  part-time.  But  part- 
time,  as  understood  in  New  York,  is  a  makeshift  and  is 
unfair  to  the  child.  It  gives  him  four  hours  of  instruction, 
then  turns  him  over  to  the  influences  of  the  street  and  alley. 
The  Gary  plan  accepts  congestion  as  a  permanent  condition, 
and  then  proceeds  to  construct  a  program  which  gives  a 
child  more  work  time  and  more  play  time  than  we  now 
give  in  our  full-day  schools  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
the  vocational  education  which  we  so  much  need. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor 

District  Superintendent  op  Schools 

New  York  City. 


IX 

DISCUSSION 

OUTLINE  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MAKING 
OF  SCHEDULES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS 

At  a  time  when  system  is  an  essential  factor  in  all  organ¬ 
izations  it  would  seem  that  a  plan  for  use  in  the  making  of 
schedules  might  be  of  value  to  the  administrators  of  schools 
and  colleges. 

A  plan,  whose  simplicity  makes  it  practicable,  is  presented 
in  the  following  outline.  In  its  application  it  prevents 
conflicts  of  a  nature  such  as  inevitably  occur  when  no  sys¬ 
tem  but  rather  a  process  of  haphazard  fitting  in  and  adjust¬ 
ing  is  followed. 

The  plan  is  thoroly  practicable  for  college  schedules 
but  the  illustrative  program  given  is  that  of  the  fourth 
year  of  secondary  school  work.  Furthermore,  altho  the 
five  classes  outlined  in  the  following  schedules  are  all  of 
one  grade,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  use  the  plan  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  classes  in  different  terms.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
plan,  a  peg  board  thirty  holes  wide  is  used,  the  working 
out  of  the  program  is  still  further  simplified. 

Two  plans  are  presented:  one,  in  which  the  periods 
occur  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time  each  day;  the 
other,  in  which  the  periods  occur  at  a  different  time  each 
day.  The  second  plan  is  used  so  that  no  subject  shall  have 
an  advantage  over  another  because  of  the  time  of  the  day 
it  occurs. 

A  schedule  of  thirty  (30)  periods  may  be  divided  into 
15  groups  of  2  hours  each 
10  groups  of  3  hours  each 
7  groups  of  4  hours  each 
6  groups  of  5  hours  each 

These  groups  are  represented  as  follows: 

2  hour  groups  by  A^  D^  E'  F^  H^  12  p  L" 

M2  N2  02 
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3  hour  groups  by  J3 

4  hour  groups  by  E'*  F'^ 

5  hour  groups  by  A^  B^  C®  E^  F® 

These  groups  may  be  arranged  in  one  of  two  ways: 

1—  Occurring  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  period 
each  day. 

2 —  Occurring  a  different  period  each  day  so  that  no  sub¬ 
ject  shall  have  an  advantage  over  others  because  of  the 
hour  at  which  it  recites. 

Periods  I  II  III  IV  V  VI 

Mon.  A2A»A«A»  M^C^C^C®  G*G®E^D®  H2H®..E®  J^J^G^F® 

Tues.  E*E®E«A®  B^B^B^B®  C^C^C^C®  D^D^D^D®  N^PF^E®  O^J^G^F® 

Wed.  K*A»A<A®  L*B®B<B®  F*F®E«C®  G^G’D^D®  H^H^F^E®  I^I^G^F® 

Thur.  A*A®AW  E*E®E^B®  C*C®C<C®  D^D^D^D®  N^H’F^E®  J^J^G^F® 

Fri.  K*E®A<A®  B*B®B<B®  F^F^C^C®  M^D^D^D®  0*G®F^E®  I’^I^-.F® 

Periods  I  II  III  IV  V  VI 

Mon.  A*A®A<A®  L*F®B<B®  M^C^C^C®  G^G^E^D®  H2H®..E®  J*J®G<F® 

Tues.  0*J»G<F®  E*E®EW  B^B^B^B®  C^C^C^C®  D^D^D^D®  N*PF®E® 

Wed.  H*H®F<E‘  I*I*G^F®  K^A^A^A®  L^B^B^B®  F^F^E^C®  G^G^D^D® 

Thur.  D*D®D4D®  N^H^F^E®  J*J®G<F®  A^A^AW  E*E®E‘B®  C^C^C’C® 

Fri.  F^F’C^C®  M*D®D«D®  O^G’F^E®  I^PF®  K^E^A^A®  B^B^B^B® 

A^  excludes  A®-  A^-  A®  A®  excludes  A*-  K*-  A^  A® 

B®  excludes  B*-B^B®  B®  excludes  B®-L®-B‘‘-B® 

C®  excludes  C®-C^C®  C®  excludes  C®-M®-C^C® 

D®  excludes  D®-D‘*-D®  D®  excludes  D®-M®-D^D® 

E®  excludes  E®-E^A®-B®  E®  excludes  E®-K®-A*-E*-A®-B® 

F®  excludes  F®-C«-E^C®  F®  excludes  F®-L®-B<-C^E^B®-C® 

G®  excludes  G®-D*-E^D®  G®  excludes  G®-0®-D<-E®-F<-D®- E® 

H®  excludes  H®-F‘‘-E®  H®  excludes  H®-N®-F^E® 

I®  excludes  I®-G<-F®  I®  excludes  I®-N®-F<-G^E®-F® 

J®  excludes  J®-G^F®  J®  excludes  J®-0®-G^F® 

K®  excludes  A®-E®-A^A® 

L®  excludes  B®-F®-B‘‘-B® 

M®  excludes  C®-D®-C^D<-C®-D® 

N®  excludes  H^^P-F^E® 

O®  excludes  G®-J^F<-G^E®-F® 

A*  excludes  A*-K®-A®-E®-A®  A®  excludes  A®-E®-K®-A®-E®-A^E^ 

B^  excludes  B®-L®-B®-F®-B®  B®  excludes  B®-E®-L®-B®-E®-F*-B^E® 

C®  excludes  C»-F®-M®-C®-F®-C®  C®  excludes  C®-F®-M2-C®-F®-C^E® 

excludes  D®-G*-M®-D®-G®-D®  D®  excludes  D®-G®-M®-D®-G®-D*-E^ 

E®  excludes  E®-F*-G®-E*-F®-G®-A®-  E®  excludes  H®-N®-0®-G®-H®-I®-F® 
B»-C‘-D®  F®  excludes  I®-J®-0®-I®-J®-G® 

F«  excludes  H®-N®-0®-G®-H®-I®-E® 

G®  excludes  I®-J®-0®-I*-J®-F® 
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Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 


Class  A 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

English 

(P) 

6 

2 

4 

Latin 

m 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

French  or  German 

(D») 

4 

5 

6 

I 

2 

History 

(B*) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Mathematics 

(J*) 

6 

I 

3 

Drawing 

Music 

Physical  Training 

(H2) 

5' 

I 

2 

3 

Monday 

Period 

Tuesday 

Period 

Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period 

Friday 

Period 

English 

(D3) 

5 

I 

2 

Latin 

(B») 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

French  or  German 

(F“) 

6 

I 

2 

3 

4 

History 

(A^) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mathematics 

(C’) 

3 

4 

6 

Drawing 

(F==) 

5 

I 

Music 

Physical  Training 

4 

I 

Class  C 

Monday 

Period 

Tuesday 

Period 

Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period 

Friday 

Period 

English 

(E*) 

2 

5 

5 

Latin 

(C‘) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

French  or  German 

(B») 

5 

6 

I 

2 

3 

History 

(F») 

6 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Mathematics 

(B3) 

3 

4 

6 

Drawing 

(A2) 

I 

4 

Music 

Physical  Training 

4 

3 

Class  D 

Monday 

Period 

Tuesday 

Period 

Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period 

Friday 

Period 

English 

(A«) 

I 

3 

4 

Latin 

(D») 

4 

5 

6 

I 

2 

French  or  German 

(B'^) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

History 

(C6) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

Mathematics 

(P) 

6 

2 

4 

Drawing 

Music 

(J*) 

6 

3 

5 

Physical  Training 

I 

Class  E 

9 

Monday 

Period 

Tuesday 

Period 

Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period 

Friday 

Period 

English 

(B,) 

9 

3 

4 

6 

Latin 

(E‘) 

5 

6 

I 

2 

3 

French  or  German 

(A*) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

History 

(D») 

4 

5 

6 

I 

2 

Mathematics 

(F*) 

2 

5 

I 

Drawing 

Music 

(C*) 

3 

4 

6 

Physical  Training 

5 
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English  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period  Period  Period 

Friday 

Period  j 

Class  A 

(P) 

6 

2 

4  ! 

Class  B 

(D*) 

5 

I 

2  1 

Class  C 

m 

2 

5 

5 

Class  D 

(A3) 

I 

3 

4 

1 

Class  E 

(B») 

3 

4 

6  1 

Latin  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period  Period  Period 

Friday 

Period  1 

Class  A 

(A‘) 

I  2 

3 

4 

5 

Class  B 

(B‘) 

2  3 

4 

5 

6 

Class  C 

(C‘) 

3  4 

5 

6 

I 

Class  D 

(D«) 

4  5 

6 

I 

2  1 

Class  E 

(E*) 

5  6 

I 

2 

3 

French  or  Ger.  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period  Period  Period 

Friday 

Period 

Class  A 

(D3) 

4  5 

6 

I 

2 

Class  B 

(F‘) 

6  I 

2 

3 

4 

Class  C 

(E») 

5  6 

I 

2 

3 

Class  D 

(B6) 

2  3 

4 

5 

6 

Class  E 

(A3) 

I  2 

3 

4 

5 

History  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period  Period  Period 

Friday 

Period 

Class  A 

m 

2  3 

4 

5 

6 

Class  B 

(A‘) 

I  2 

3 

4 

5 

Class  C 

(F‘) 

6  I 

2 

3 

4 

Class  D 

(C3) 

3  4 

5 

6 

I 

Class  E 

(D3) 

4  5 

6 

I 

2 

1 

Mathematics  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period  Period  Period 

Friday 

Period 

i 

Class  A 

(J3) 

6  I 

3 

i 

Class  B 

(C3) 

3  4 

6 

1 

Class  C 

(B3) 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Class  D 

(P) 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Class  E 

(F3) 

2 

5 

I 

1 

Drawing  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period  Period  Period  Period 

Friday 

Period 

Class  A 

(H3) 

5 

I 

Class  B 

5 

I 

1 

Class  C 

(A3) 

I 

4 

Class  D 

(J*) 

6 

3 

Class  E 

(C3) 

4 

6 

1 

The  application 

of 

the  use  of  a  peg 

board 

may 

be  as 

1 

1  follows:  Divide  the  board  of  thirty  holes  wide  into  five 

j 

days  of  six  holes 

each.  Assign  the  first  row 

across  the 

board  to  class  A, 

the 

second  to  class 

B,  etc. 

Represent 

L 
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each  subject  by  a  color;  that  is,  English  by  purple  pegs, 
Latin  by  yellow  pegs.  With  beaded  pegs  additional 
combinations  can  be  made  as  the  beads  can  be  removed 
and  placed  on  standards  of  other  colors. 

Arrange  first  for  the  five-hour  subjects,  placing  the  pegs 
for  one  subject  thruout  all  the  classes,  thereby  making 
the  programs  of  the  teachers.  In  this  way  the  schedules 
for  both  teachers  and  classes  are  arranged  at  the  same 
time. 

The  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  board  is  to  be  able  to 
tell  at  a  glance  which  groups  of  hours  are  either  filled  or 
available,  and  to  make  impossible  the  placing  of  two  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  same  set  of  hours. 

By  the  use  of  this  system  of  period  groups  it  is  easily 
possible  to  arrange  the  program  of  a  school  so  that  pupils 
may  take  work  in  several  different  grades.  The  necessary 
thing  to  do  in  such  an  arrangement  is  to  see  that  a  number 
of  sections  in  a  subject  are  taught  in  the  same  group  of 
periods  in  every  grade.  If  the  school  is  not  large  enough 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  subject  teachers  for  that 
plan,  a  system  of  alternations  with  other  subjects  can  be 
arranged  with  little  difficulty. 

Lillian  M.  Snow 

Hunter  College 
New  York 
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REVIEWS 

The  Recapitulation  Theory  and  Human  Infancy — By  Percy  E.  Davidson, 

Leland  Stanford  University,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  105 

pages.  $1.00. 

A  volume  of  one  hundred  five  pages,  presenting  the  ar¬ 
guments  pro  and  con  on  the  Recapitulation  or  Culture 
Epoch  Theory.  If,  as  the  author  thinks,  the  biological 
interest  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  systematic  study  of  child¬ 
hood  “has  somewhat  abated,”  this  interest  would  not  have 
decreased  had  teachers  been  given  the  opportunity  in  such 
study,  furnished  by  this  delightful  volume. 

The  introduction  is  an  admirably  phrased  statement  of 
the  problem  together  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
solution.  A  genuine  service  has  been  rendered  by  excellent 
presentation  of  the  excerpts  from  writings  of  the  leading 
biologists  relative  to  the  facts  which  are  presumed  to  be 
at  the  base  of  the  theory.  In  addition  to  the  scientific 
value  of  the  author’s  work  in  this  direction,  he  has  presented 
the  facts  in  such  form,  and  with  such  continuity  and  with 
such  happiness,  that  an  extremely  readable  story  has  been 
evolved. 

The  chapter  on  Human  Infancy  is  of  great  value.  The 
generalizations  of  John  Fiske  on  the  subject  have  been  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  and  tested,  together  with  the  writings  of  later 
and  more  critical  authorities,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  very 
great  assistance  to  anyone  wishing  to  know  the  thought 
of  the  best  thinkers  on  this  topic. 

Dr.  Davidson’s  conclusions  are  modestly  and  excellently 
stated. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

We  have  several  times  called  attention  to  the  excellent 
concentric  history  course  in  which  several  volumes  have 
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already  appeared.  A  new  one  entitled  The  social  history 
of  England  has  just  reached  us.  The  author  is  George  B. 
Guest,  Headmaster  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  The  book  is  well 
conceived  and  well  executed,  and  exceptionally  well  printed. 
(London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914.  209  p.  40  c.) 

Of  all  textbook  makers  in  chemistry  none  has  been  more 
successful  of  late  than  Professor  Alexander  Smith  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  In  his  new  textbook.  Elementary  chemistry, 
he  has  brought  together  in  a  capital  fashion  the  results  not 
only  of  his  scholarship  and  research,  but  of  his  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  as  a  teacher.  The  book  seems  to  us  the 
best  of  its  type.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1914.  425  p.  $1.25.) 

A  very  elaborate  manual  designed  particularly  for  the  use 
of  students  of  medicine  is  Anatomy  of  the  brain  by  Dr. 
Burkholder  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Henry  H. 
Donaldson.  (Chicago:  G.  P.  Englehard  &  Company. 
1914.  206  p.) 

A  very  practical  trigonometry  with  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  for  engineering  practise  is  Technical 
trigonometry  by  Professor  Horace  W.  Marsh  of  the  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn.  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
1914.  232  p.  $1.50.) 

In  the  field  of  mathematical  economics  a  searching  study 
of  interest  is  offered  in  the  Httle  book  entitled  A  theory  of 
interest  by  Clarence  G.  Hoag  of  Haverford,  Pa.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  228  p.  $1.50.) 

An  old  friend  that  has  well  served  more  than  one  day  and 
generation  comes  to  us  in  a  new  and  attractive  dress.  It 
is  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  edited  by  C.  O.  Sylvester  Mawson. 
We  fancy  that  teachers  and  students  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  hardly  know  the  book,  but  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  month  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  have  it  on  the 
teacher’s  desk  or  close  at  hand  for  reference.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  1914.  651  p.  $1.50.) 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

James  G.  The  following  finely  conceived  and  finely 

Crosweli  written  memorial  of  the  late  James  Green- 

leaf  Croswell,  head  master  of  the  Brearley 
School,  New  York,  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity 
by  William  McAndrew,  Associate  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  schools: 

“James  Greenleaf  Croswell,  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Croswell  and  Caroline,  his  wife. 

Born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  upon  the  29th  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1852. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1873. 

A  student  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 

A  tutor  at  St.  Mark’s  School,  Southboro,  Mass. 

Assistant  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  for  four  years. 

.  Beloved  head  master  of  the  Brearley  School  for  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Some  time  president  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association. 

Its  brilliant  chairman  at  its  one  hundredth  and  at  its 
two  hundredth  meeting. 

A  cordial  soul,  with  a  talent  for  affection,  who  for  sixty- 
three  years  enlarged  the  genial  circle  of  friendship  on  the 
earth,  who  by  diligence  and  use  preserved  a  keen  working 
edge  upon  a  native  understanding  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  others. 

A  master  of  wit  and  drollery  who  forbore  to  spread  his 
Attic  salt  upon  any  wounded  susceptibilities  of  a  fellow  man. 

An  assiduous  student  of  the  thought  of  great  minds 
which  brightened  the  morning  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  close  observer  of  the  course  of  modern  thought  and  an 
esteemed  contributor  to  it. 
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From  him  traditional  blemish  of  our  guild,  pedantry, 
parade,  conceit,  pretension,  envy,  narrowness,  self-love, 
desire  of  public  mention,  was  by  intent  and  self-discipline 
cast  out.  Of  his  profession  he  was  never  ashamed. 

In  him,  by  purposeful  culture,  grew  the  virtues  that  com¬ 
pose  the  essence  of  the  teacher  in  the  best  degree — ani¬ 
mation  moderated  with  patience,  generosity  steadied  by 
firmness,  dignity  softened  by  humor,  optimism  nurtured 
by  intelligent  plan,  pureness  of  heart,  gentleness  and 
strength.  He  was  broad  minded,  seeking  the  society  of 
men  of  many  pursuits;  he  was  admired  and  complimented. 
Tribute  to  his  memory  exaggerated  no  virtues  that  were 
not  acknowledged  to  his  face.  In  the  credit  given  him 
every  school  man  must  take  an  honest  share,  for  the  career 
of  Croswell  was  the  fife  of  a  teacher  at  his  best.” 


Medicine  in  Medicine  in  China  is  the  title  of  the  re- 

China  port  made  by  the  Medical  Commission 

appointed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
early  in  1914  to  study  and  report  on  conditions  of  public 
health  and  medicine  in  that  country.  The  Commission, 
which  consisted  of  President  Judson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  as  chairman,  Rufus  Sherman  Greene,  Consul 
General  of  the  U.  S.  at  Hankow,  and  Francis  W.  Peabody 
of  Harvard  University,  together  with  a  secretary,  arrived 
in  China  in  April  and  promptly  began  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  medical  schools  and  hospitals.  Altogether,  seventeen 
medical  schools  and  ninety-seven  hospitals  were  visited 
in  China  and  Manilla;  visits  were  also  made  to  various 
universities  and  secondary  schools,  and  conferences  were 
held  with  medical  missionaries  and  with  leading  officials 
of  the  general  and  provincial  governments.  Of  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  China,  the  Commission  visited  eleven.  The 
facts  submitted  have,  accordingly,  been  widely  gathered 
and  the  whole  problem  has  been  seen  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  different  sides  to  make  the  report  conclusive. 

The  report  contains  chapters  on  general  health  conditions 
in  China  and  on  Chinese  medicine  and  surgery;  a  full  and 
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careful  consideration  of  the  whole  present  state  of  western 
medicine  in  China,  with  detailed  statements  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  work  of  the  separate  schools  and  hospitals;  the 
standards  of  medical  education  under  missionary  auspices; 
and  a  discussion  as  to  whether  instruction  should  be  in 
Chinese  or  English;  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  toward  modern  medicine;  and,  finally,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Foundation 
should  undertake  medical  work  in  China,  and  that  in  so 
doing  it  should  cooperate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  existing 
missionary  institutions.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
admission  to  a  medical  school  in  which  the  Foundation  is 
concerned  should  be  based  upon  the  training  of  a  Chinese 
“middle  school,”  as  approximately  equivalent  to  an  American 
high  school,  supplemented  by  two  years  of  pre-medical 
work  primarily  in  English,  Chinese,  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology;  and  that  the  teaching  in  such  schools  should 
be  in  English  as  the  principal  language. 

The  question  as  to  what  language  shall  be  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  medicine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
raised  by  the  Commission.  It  is  held  on  the  one  side  that 
teaching  should  be  wholly  in  the  Chinese  language,  which 
would  enable  the  Chinese  student  to  take  up  a  medical 
course  without  the  necessity  of  learning  a  foreign  tongue; 
and  that  the  best  works  of  modern  medical  science  should 
be  translated  so  soon  as  possible  into  Chinese  for  the  use 
of  students  and  physicians.  The  other  view,  and  the  one 
held  by  the  Commission,  is  that  medical  teaching  should  be, 
at  least  mainly,  in  a  western  language  and  preferably  in 
English.  In  support  of  the  argument  it  is  maintained 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  students  in  the  “middle  schools” 
to  acquire  sufficient  English  to  use  in  medical  work;  that 
there  is  only  an  insignificant  body  of  medical  Hterature  in 
Chinese,  whereas  by  the  use  of  English  the  whole  wide 
field  of  modern  medical  science  is  thrown  open;  and  that 
the  use  of  English  greatly  widens  the  possibilities  in  the 
choice  of  medical  teachers.  The  first  point  of  view  is  held 
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by  those  who  are  eager  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  China 
in  the  shortest  possible  time;  the  second,  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  crying  need  of  China  is  not  so  much  a 
large  number  of  ill-trained  men,  as  for  a  possibly  smaller 
number  of  thoroly  trained  men  who  will  be  able  to  man  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  ultimately  to  provide  efficient  practitioners  thru- 
out  the  land.  This  view,  says  the  report,  is  shared  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  western  trained  Chinese  physicians  and  by 
many  influential  Chinese  educators.  The  remaining  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  have  to  do  with  the  location 
of  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  the  estabhshment  of  fellow¬ 
ships  and  scholarships  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the 
training  of  nurses  and  hospital  staff.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  it  is  suggested  by  the  Commission 
that  an  advisory  committee  of  medical  men  be  formed  in 
the  United  States,  and,  if  circumstances  also  warrant,  in 
Great  Britain,  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  medical  men 
to  appointment  and  all  technical  questions  as  to  curriculum, 
equipment  and  policy. 

This  whole  movement  is  of  immense  significance  to  China, 
and  to  this  country,  as  well,  as  the  source  of  an  important 
influence. 


Happenings  at  If  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  is  to  be  believed, 
the  University  there  has  been  a  rumpus  of  considerable 
of  dimensions  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Utah 
tendered  their  resignations.  Three  of  the  fourteen  were 
administrative  officers  and  six  were  heads  of  departments. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  remarkable  upheaval  is  said 
to  have  been  the  dismissal  by  the  trustees  of  the  university 
of  four  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  reduction  in  either 
rank  or  salary  of  two  others.  It  is  charged  that  the  trustees 
in  taking  this  step  disregarded  petitions  addrest  to  them  from 
students,  faculty,  alumni  and  interested  citizens,  and  that 
any  inquiry  into  the  situation  leading  up  to  these  resignations 
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has  been  refused  by  the  president  of  the  university  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  regents.  The  statement 
is  made  that  the  acts  complained  of  do  not  stand  alone 
and  are  the  result  of  a  policy  of  secrecy  and  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  that  has  been  pursued  for  some  time  past. 

Long  experience  has  enforced  the  lesson  that  it  does  not 
do  to  pass  judgment  in  regard  to  any  academic  row  on  the 
ex  parte  statement  of  any  of  those  interested. 

We  were  not  surprized,  therefore,  to  receive  a  copy  of  a 
published  statement  issued  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Utah  that  goes  fully  and  frankly  into  all  the 
details  of  this  unhappy  occurrence  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Regents.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  there  has  developed 
at  the  University  of  Utah  no  small  degree  of  incompatibility 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  various  officers  and  that  some  dis¬ 
play  of  bad  manners  has  been  made  in  considering  and  dis¬ 
cussing  academic  questions.  Looking  at  the  matter  simply 
as  it  stands  in  the  record,  the  action  of  the  fourteen  pro¬ 
fessors  who  resigned  would  seem  to  have  been  extreme  and 
unfortunate.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  university  are  more  complicated  than  they 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  record.  Political  partisanship 
and  religious  feeling  both  run  pretty  high  in  the  state  of 
Utah  and  these  are  perhaps  responsible  for  presenting  the 
state  university  with  a  harder  problem  that  it  has  yet  been 
able  to  solve  without  departing  in  some  measure  and  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  from  those  principles  and  courses 
of  action  upon  which  the  best  type  of  university  administra¬ 
tion  is  built.  In  the  interest  of  our  state  universities  them¬ 
selves,  there  should  be  an  independent  and  wholly  unbiased 
inquiry  into  conditions  at  the  University  of  Utah  in  order 
that  the  country  at  large  may  know  what  lies  behind  the 
startling  upheaval  that  has  recently  taken  place  there. 

On  one  important  point,  at  least,  the  policy  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  seems  clearly  to  be  wrong.  It  would  appear  that 
all  appointments  are  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  that  if 
a  professor  is  to  remain  in  service,  his  appointment  must, 
by  formal  act  of  the  Regents,  be  renewed  annually.  This 
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should  not  be.  A  university  professor  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  appoint¬ 
ing  power.  In  a  well-conducted  university  this  means  that 
he  will  hold  office  for  life,  subject  to  his  maintenance  of  good 
character  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  academic  efficiency. 

Harvard  and  A  truly  pathetic  example  of  the  effect  of 

Germany  the  war  Spirit  and  the  war  hatreds  upon 

gifted  minds  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of  Berlin  by  Professor 
Eduard  Meyer,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  for  March 
7.  This  article  is  entitled  “Der  Geist  von  Harvard”  and 
the  author  is,  of  course,  the  eminent  historian  who  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
and  who  was  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  University  in 
I 909-1 9 10. 

Professor  Eduard  Meyer  writes  in  singularly  unscientific, 
unhistorical  and  unjudicial  language  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  American  people,  and  has  apparently 
quite  forgotten  the  existence  of  such  things  as  freedom  of 
opinion  and  freedom  of  teaching.  He  does  not  spare 
President  Wilson,  to  say  nothing  of  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard.  But  his  sharpest  animadversions  are  reserved  for 
so  eminent  and  so  scholarly  a  German  as  Professor  Kuno 
Francke,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Harvard  faculty 
for  over  thirty  years. 

This  astonishing  article  ends  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph: 

“Fiir  Deutschland  aber  ist  das  Ergebnis,  das  der  Pro- 
fessorenautsausch  mit  Harvard  aufhoren  muss,  jetzt  und 
fiir  alle  Zukunft.  Sollte  doch  der  Versuch  gemacht  werden 
ihn  wieder  ins  Leben  zu  rufen,  so  hoffen  und  vertrauen  wir, 
dass  sich  kein  deutscher  Gelehrter  so  erniedrigen  wird, 
der  Aufforderung,  an  dieser  Universitat  zu  lesen,  Folge  zu 
leisten.” 

Incidentally  it  is  reported  that  since  Professor  Eduard 
Meyer’s  article  appeared,  his  brother.  Professor  Kuno 
Meyer,  the  well  known  Celtic  scholar,  has  requested  that 
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he  be  recommended  from  Harvard  University  for  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  as  exchange 
professor  at  Harvard  for  the  next  academic  year.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  ground  has  been  laid  for  a  some¬ 
what  vigorous  family  feud  in  the  Meyer  household. 

Seriously,  however,  it  is  painful,  and  in  a  high  degree 
pathetic,  to  observe  the  demoralizing  effect  which  parti¬ 
cipation  in  this  war  has  had  upon  so  many  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  most  accomplished  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  belligerent  nations.  Nothing  could  be  sadder  than 
the  fact  that  men  like  Professor  Eduard  Meyer  have  not 
been  strong  enough,  clear-sighted  enough,  and  broad¬ 
minded  enough  to  take  a  more  detached  or  more  judicial 
position  regarding  the  conflict  than  that  of  the  man  in  the 
street  or  the  casual  writer  for  the  daily  press. 


According  to  the  list  of  Doctors’  dissertations  in  Economics 
that  are  in  progress  in  the  United  States  in  1914-15,  as 
published  in  the  American  Economic  Association  Review  of 
June,  1914,  the  following  is  the  distribution  of  these  under¬ 
takings  among  leading  universities : 


Columbia . 

.  99 

Cornell . 

.  8 

Chicago . 

.  29 

Johns  Hopkins . 

•  7 

Harvard . 

.  25 

Yale . 

•  5 

Wisconsin . 

.  16 

Other  universities  . . 

•  15 

Total .  204 


The  publishers  of  the  Educational  Review  express  their  re¬ 
gret  that  owing  to  an  error  in  the  postoffice  the  April  issue  of 
the  Review  was  delayed  several  days  in  reaching  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 
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